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Biography  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  li¬ 
ving  and  the  dead.  When  a  great  man  dies,  nearly  all 
that  the  survivors  can  do  for  him  is  to  write  and  read 
his  Memoirs.  If  he  has  left  behind  him  in  his  works 
the  picture  of  a  great  and  original  mind,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  even  posterity  may  take  an  interest  in  his 
sayings  and  doings,  and  feel  anxious  to  acquire  some¬ 
thing  like  the  personal  acquaintance  which  was  enjoyed 
by  his  contemporaries.  Nor  is  this  simply  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  an  idle  curiosity.  The  future  must  in  all  cases 
be  guided  by  the  past ;  and  when  the  map  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  preceded  us  is  spread  out  before  us 
for  our  examination,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  may 
teach  us  to  avoid  many  of  the  dangers  which  surround 
ourselves,  and  enable  us  to  arrive,  by  a  director  road,  at 
the  great  objects  to  which  we  tend.  Few,  perhaps,  peruse 
the  details  of  biography  with  this  avowed  purpose;  but 
this  is  the  effect  which  they  are  calculated,  impercepti¬ 
bly,  to  produce,  and  which  gives  them  a  moral  import¬ 
ance  as  well  as  a  temporary  interest. 

The  work  before  us,  which  has  now  existed  for  thir¬ 
teen  years,  is  conducted  on  extremely  proper  principles, 
and  with  much  respectability.  Its  design  is  to  furnish 
Meinoirs  of  all  the  most  celebrated  persons  who  have  died 
within  the  past  year,  which  Memoirs  shall  embrace  a 
statement  of  the  leading  events  of  their  lives ;  and,  if 
their  pursuits  were  literary,  an  account  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  productions.  To  the  longer  biographies,  a  general 
alphabetical  list  is  added  of  all  persons  of  any  note 
who  have  died  within  the  specified  time.  The  materials 
from  which  the  Editors  compile  their  information  are 
either  such  private  documents  as  may  be  transmitted  to 
them,  or  such  records  and  statements  as  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  may  have  previously  given  to  the  world, 
whether  in  a  separate  form,  or  in  the  periodical  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  d>iy.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  feelings 
of  surviving  relatives ;  and  a  benevolent  wish  to  say  as 

tnuch  good  as  possible  of  the  dead  seems  to  pervade  the 
work. 

The  present  volume  contains  twenty-nine  full  I\Ie- 
ttioirs,  besides  a  copious  Biographical  Index,  supplying 
the  principal  incidents  in  the  lives  of  several  hundreds 
niore.  Among  those  of  whom  more  detailed  accounts 
given,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  following 1st, 
Margravine  of  Anspach^  who  was  the  youngest 
oghter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  Her  first  husband 
Craven,  whom  she  divorced,  and  her  second 
Anspach.  This  lady  acquired  a  greater 
^han  she  appears  to  have  been  entitled 
>  oy  the  publication  of  her  own  memoirs  in  1826,  which 
because  they  were  the  production  of  a  per- 
rank  who  moved  in  the  first  circles,  and  told 


anecdotes  about  them ;  but  which  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
little  more  than  a  tissue  of  silliness,  egotism,  and  vanity. 
2d,  Dr  Mason  Goody  of  whose  life  so  very  full  an  ac¬ 
count  has  been  recently  published  by  his  friend.  Dr 
Olinthus  Gregory.  Dr  Good  was  an  industrious  and 
worthy  man.  His  medical  works  are  infinitely  superior 
to  his  theological ;  the  utility  of  the  former  is  likely 
to  give  them  a  permanent  value ;  the  latter  will,  in  all 
probability,  perish.  3d,  Lady  Caroline  Lamhy  a  lady  of 
singular  genius  and  eccentric  character,  whose  fate  ac¬ 
quires  an  additional  interest  from  being,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  connected  with  that  of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  day, 
and  who,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Italy.  Yet  it  appears  very  doubtful 
whether  any  one  of  the  three  works  she  has  left  behind 
her — “  Glenarvon,”  Graham  Hamilton,”  and  Ada 

Rheis  ” — is  destifted  to  be  long  remembered.  4th,  Sir 
Henry  TorrenSy  as  brave  a  soldier  during  war,  and 
as  useful  a  one  during  peace,  as  this  country  ever 
possessed.  5th,  Captain  Clappertony  one  of  those  nu¬ 
merous  and  undaunted  travellers  whom  Scotland  has 
sent  forth  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  geographical 
knowledge,  and  to  fall  victims  to  their  own  enterpri¬ 
sing  spirit.  He  died  at  Sackatoo,  in  Africa,  on  the 
13th  of  April  1827.  Cth,  Harry  Stoe  Van  Dyky  an 
unfriended  scholar,  with  genius  enough  to  make  him 
ambitious  of  winning  for  himself  a  name,  but  not  enough 
to  enable  him  to  achieve  his  own  fortune,  and  escape 
from  the  bitterness  of  disappointment.  We  are  afraid 
he  was  but  one  of  many  who,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
literary  world,  may  be  met  with  every  day,  toiling  on  in 
an  obscurity  that  is  lightened  only  by  the  secret  lamp 
burning  within  their  own  souls,  and  over  whose  untime¬ 
ly  fate  mankind  are  ever  willing  to  drop  the  late  and 
useless  tribute  of  a  tear.  7th,  Archdeacon  CoxCy  whose 
numerous  Biographical  works  will  long  continue  to  be 
referred  to  with  no  common  interest,  exhibiting,  as  they 
do,  so  much  research,  accuracy,  and  learning.  8th,  The 
Rev,  Legh  Richniondy  a  useful  and  notable  man  in  his 
day  and  generation.  9th,  Henr'y  NeelCy  to  whom  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  remarks  apply  as  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  Van  Dyk.  10th,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Wurtembeigy  eldest  daughter  of  George 
III.,  a  very  amiable  personage,  whose  memoirs  one 
reads  because  she  was  a  queen  ;  and  as  it  is  not  every 
day  that  a  queen  dies,  it  is  consequently  only  now  and 
then  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how 
very  dull  a  life  most  of  tliem  lead.  11th,  General  Sir 
Niel  Caniphelly  who,  at  Sierra  Leone,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  as  Governor,  closed  ingloriously  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  military  career,  and  added  another  argument,  if  such 
were  needed,  in  favour  of  the  propriety  of  allowing  that 
pestilential  colony  to  be  howled  over  by  the  beasts  of 
the  desert.  12th,  The  Earl  of  Liver pooly  a  statesman 
whose  name  will  live  on  the  page  of  history,  and  of 
whose  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  posterity  will 
be  best  able  to  judge.  And  13th,  Dugald  Stewarty 
probably  the  most  illustrious  name  of  alh  the  memoir 
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of  whose  life  has  been  furnished  expressly  for  the  An¬ 
nual  Obituary”  from  original  and  authentic  sources, 
and  which  we  shall  now  proceed,  without  farther  pre¬ 
face,  to  lay  before  our  readers,  as  at  once  the  best  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  work,  and  a  piece  of  writing,  in  itself, 
highly  interesting  and  instructive 

DUGALD  STEWART,  Esq. 

Author  of  The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
and  formerly  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Dugal  d  Stewar  t  was  the  only  son  who  survived 
the  age  of  infancy,  of  Dr  Matthew  Stewart,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  of 
Marjory  Stewart,  daughter  of  Archibald  Stewart,  Esq., 
one  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  of  Scotland.  Ilis  fa¬ 
ther,  of  whom  a  Biographical  Alemoir  has  been  given 
to  the  public  by  his  distinguished  successor  in  office, 
the  late  Mr  Playfair,  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world 
as  a  geometrician  of  eminence  and  originality.  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  good  sense,  and 
for  great  sweetness  and  kindliness  of  disposition,  and 
was  always  remembered  by  her  son  with  the  warmest 
sentiments  of  filial  affection. 

‘^The  object  of  this  brief  notice  was  born  in  the  College 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  22d  of  November,  17^3,  and  his 
health,  during  the  first  period  of  his  life,  was  so  feeble 
and  precarious,  that  it  was  with  more  than  the  ordinary 
anxiety  and  solicitude  of  parents  that  his  infancy  was 
reared.  His  early  years  were  spent  partly  in  the  house 
at  that  time  attached  to  the  Mathematical  Chair  of  the 
University,  and  partly  at  Catrine,  his  father’s  property 
in  Ayrshire,  to  which  the  family  regularly  removed  every 
summer,  when  the  Academical  Session  was  concluded. 
At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  sent  to  the  High  School, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  quickness  and 
accuracy  of  his  apprehension,  and  where  the  singular 
felicity  and  spirit  with  which  he  caught  and  transfused 
into  his  own  language  the  ideas  of  the  classical  writers, 
attracted  the  particular  remark  of  his  instructors. 

‘‘  Having  completed  the  customary  course  of  education 
at  this  seminary,  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Edinburgh.  Under  the  immediate  instruction  of 
such  a  mathematician  and  teacher  as  his  father,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  he  made  an  early  proficiency  in 
the  exact  sciences  ;  but  the  distinguishing  bent  of  his 
philosophical  genius  recommended  him  in  a  still  more 
particular  manner  to  the  notice  of  Dr  Stevenson,  then 
Professor  of  Logic,  and  of  Dr  Adam  Ferguson,  who 
filled  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair.  In  October,  177^^ 
he  was  deprived  of  his  mother ;  and  he,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  her  death,  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  Dr 
Reid  was  then  teaching  those  principles  of  metaphysics 
which  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  pupil’s  life  to  incul¬ 
cate  and  to  expand.  j 

After  attending  one  course  of  lectures  at  this  seat  of 
learning,  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  declining  state  of  his  father’s  health, 
which  compelled  him,  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  task  of  teaching  the  mathematical  classes. 
With  what  success  he  was  able  to  fulfil  this  duty,  was 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  event ;  for,  with  all  Dr  Mat¬ 
thew  Stewart’s  well-merited  celebrity,  the  number  of 
students  considerably  increased  under  his  son.  As  soon 
as  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  and  successor  to  his  father,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  continued  to  conduct  the  mathematical  stu¬ 
dies  in  the  University,  till  his  father’s  death,  in  the  year 
1785,  when  he  was  nominated  to  the  vacant  chair. 

Although  this  continued,  however,  to  be  his  ostensi¬ 
ble  situation  in  the  University,  his  avocations  were  more 
varied.  In  the  year  1778,  during  which  Dr  Adam  Fer¬ 


guson  accompanied  the  Commissioners  to  America  he 
undertook  to  supply  his  place  in  the  Moral  Philosophy 
Class ;  a  labour  that  was  the  more  overwhelming,  as  he 
had  for  the  first  time  given  notice,  a  short  time  before 
his  assistance  was  requested,  of  his  intention  to  add  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Astronomy  to  the  two  classes  which 
he  taught  as  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Such  was  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  his  mind,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  adapted  its  powers  to  such  inquiries,  that  al¬ 
though  the  proposal  was  made  to  him  and  accepted  on 
Thursday,  he  commenced  the  Course  of  Metaphysics 
the  following  Monday,  and  continued,  during  the  whole 
of  the  season,  to  think  out  and  arrange  in  his  head  in 
the  morning  (while  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in 
a  small  garden  attached  to  his  father’s  house  in  the  Col¬ 
lege),  the  matter  of  the  lecture  of  the  day.  The  ideas 
with  which  he  had  thus  stored  his  mind,  he  poured  forth 
extempore  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  with  an  elo¬ 
quence  and  a  felicity  of  illustration  surpassing  in  energy 
and  vivacity  (as  those  who  have  heard  him  have  remark¬ 
ed)  the  more  logical  and  better- digested  expositions  of 
his  philosophical  views,  which  he  used  to  deliver  in  his 
maturcr  years.  The  difficulty  of  speaking  for  an  hour 
extempore,  every  day  on  a  new  subject,  for  five  or  six 
months,  is  not  small ;  but  when  superadded  to  the  men¬ 
tal  exertion  of  teaching  also,  daily,  two  classes  of  3Ia- 
thematics,  and  of  delivering,  for  the  first  time,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Astronomy,  it  may  justly  be  considered 
as  a  very  singular  instance  of  intellectual  vigour.  To  ! 
this  season  he  always  referred  as  the  most  laborious  of  I 
his  life  ;  and  such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  body,  from  ! 
the  intense  and  continued  stretch  of  the  mind,  that,  on  | 
his  departure  for  London,  at  the  close  of  the  academical  | 
session,  it  was  necessary  to  lift  him  into  the  carriage. 

‘‘In  the  year  1780,  he  began  to  receive  some  young  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen  into  his  house  as  pupils,  under 
his  immediate  superintendence,  among  w  hom  w  ere  to  be  i 
numbered  the  late  Lord  Belhaven,  the  late  Marquis  of  ! 
liOthian,  Basil  Lord  Daer,  the  late  liord  Powerscourt,  I 
Mr  Muir  IMackenzie  of  Delvin,  and  the  late  Mr  Henry  | 
Glassford.  In  the  summer  of  1783,  he  vii^ited  the  Con-  | 
tinent  for  the  first  time,  having  accompanied  the  late 
31  arquis  of  Lothian  to  Paris ;  on  his  return  from  whence, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  married  Helen  Ban- 
natine,  a  daughter  of  Neil  Bannatine,  Esq.,  a  merchant 
in  Glasgow’. 

“In  the  year  1785,  during  which  Dr  3Iatthew^  Stew¬ 
art’s  death  occurred,  the  health  of  Dr  Ferguson  render¬ 
ed  it  expedient  for  him  to  discontinue  his  official  la¬ 
bours  in  the  University,  and  he  accordingly  effected  an 
exchange  of  offices  with  3Ir  Stew’art,  who  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  fJlass  of  3Ioral  Philosophy,  w’hile  Dr  Fer-  , 
guson  retired  on  the  salary  of  3Iathematical  Professor,  j 
In  the  year  1787?  31  r  Stewart  wms  deprived  of  his  wife  | 
by  death  ;  and,  the  following  summer,  he  again  visited  . 
the  Continent,  in  company  w  ith  the  late  31  r  Ramsay  of  . 
Barnton.  I 

“  These  slight  indications  of  the  progress  of  theordi-  j 
nary  occurrences  of  human  life,  must  suffice  to  convey  to  j 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  connexion  of  events,  up  to  the  | 
period  when  Mr  Stewart  entered  on  that  sphere  ot  action 
in  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  reputation 
which  he  acquired  as  a  moralist  and  a  metaphysician. 
His  writings  are  before  the  world,  and  from  them  pos¬ 
terity  may  be  safely  left  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  style  of  composition — of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  learning  and  scientific  attainments — of  the 
singular  cultivation  and  refinement  of  his  mind— -of  the 

purity  and  elegance  of  his  taste _ of  his  warm  relish  for 

moral  and  for  natural  beauty — of  his  enlightened  bene¬ 
volence  to  all  mankind,  and  of  the  generous  ardour  wit 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  hu¬ 
man  species-- of  all  of  which,  while  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  endures,  his  works  will  continue  to  preserve  t  e 
j  indelible  evidence.  But  of  one  part  of  his  tame  no  m^- 
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morial  will  remain  but  in  the  recollection  of  those  who 
have  witnessed  his  exertions.  As  a  public  speaker,  he 
was  justly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  very  first  of  his 
day ;  and,  had  an  adequate  sphere  been  afforded  for  the 
display  of  his  oratorical  powers,  his  merit  in  this  line 
alone  would  have  sufficed  to  secure  him  an  eternal  re¬ 
putation.  Among  those  who  have  attracted  the  highest 
admiration  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar,  there  are  still 
many  living  who  will  bear  testimony  to  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  eloquence.  The  ease,  the  grace,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  action  ;  the  compass  and  harmony  of  his  voice, 
its  flexibility  and  variety  of  intonation  ;  the  truth  with 
which  its  modulation  responded  to  the  impulse  of  his 
feelings,  and  the  sympathetic  emotions  of  his  audience  ; 
the  clear  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  his  matter  ; 
the  swelling  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  his  periods,  and 
the  rich  stores  of  ornament  which  he  used  to  borrow  from 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  of  Home,  of  France  and  of 
England,  and  to  interweave  with  his  spoken  thoughts 
with  the  most  apposite  application,  were  perfections  not 
any  of  them  possessed  in  a  superior  degree  by  any  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  of  the  age  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
in  any  of  the  great  speakers  of  the  time,  (and  I  have 
heard  them  all,*)  they  were  to  an  equal  extent  united. 
His  own  opinions  were  maintained  without  any  over¬ 
weening  partiality  ;  his  eloquence  came  so  warm  from 
the  heart,  was  rendered  so  impressive  by  the  evidence 
which  it  bore  of  the  love  of  truth,  and  was  so  free  from 
all  controversial  acrimony,  that  what  has  been  remark¬ 
ed  of  the  purity  of  purpose  which  inspired  the  speeches 
of  Brutus,  might  justly  be  applied  to  all  that  he  spoke 
and  wrote ;  for  he  seemed  only  to  wish,  without  further 
reference  to  others  than  a  candid  discrimination  of  their 
errors  rendered  necessary,  simply  and  ingenuously  to 
disclose  to  the  world  the  conclusions  to  which  his  reason 
had  led  him  ;  ‘Non  malignitate  aut  invidia,  sed  sim- 
pliciter  et  ingenue,  judicium  animi  sui  detexisse.’ 

‘‘In  1790,  after  being  three  years  a  widower,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Helen  D’Arcy  Cranstoun,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
jMr  George  Cranstoun,  a  union  to  which  he  owed  much  of 
the  subsequent  happiness  of  his  life.  About  this  time 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  that  he  first  began  to  ar¬ 
range  some  of  his  metaphysical  papers  with  a  view  to 
publication.  At  what  period  he  deliberately  set  him¬ 
self  to  think  systematically  on  these  subjects  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  That  his  mind  had  been  habituated  to  such  re-  j 
flections  from  a  very  early  period  is  sufficiently  known. 
He  frequently  alluded  to  the  speculations  that  occupied 
his  boyish,  and  even  his  infant  thoughts,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  logical  and  metaphysical  studies  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  the  Essay  on  Dreaming,  which  forms  the 
hifth  Section  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Fifth  Chapter  of 
the  First  Volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  composed  while  a  Student  at  the  College  of  Glas¬ 
gow  in  177-,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  are  proofs  of  the 
strong  natural  bias  which  he  possessed  for  such  pursuits. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  did  not  follow  out  the 
jnquiry  as  a  train  of  thought,  or  commit  many  of  his 
ideas  to  writing  before  his  appointment  in  1795  to  the 
professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  gave  a  necessary  and 
steady  direction  to  his  investigation  of  metaphysical 
M'*  1792  he  first  appeared  before  the 

public  as  an  author,  at  which  time  the  First  Volume  of 
^  of  the  Human  Mind  was  given  to  the 

world.  While  engaged  in  this  work  he  had  contracted 
e  obligation  of  writing  the  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  the 
h  K  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  very  soon  after 

f  mil  himself  of  his  own  labours,  he 

lied  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken — the  Bio- 
r  ^^emoir  of  this  eminent  man  having  been 

Eh*  if^  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

inburgh,  in  the  months  of  January  and  March,  1793. 

_ _ _ _ _ _  I 

Sberidan,  and  Windliam,  and  of  all 
I  WHO  have  been  living  sinee  their  time. 


S 

In  the  course  of  this  year  also,  he  published  the  Outlines 
of  Moral  Philosophy, — a  work  which  he  used  as  a  text¬ 
book,  and  which  contained  brief  notices  for  the  use  of 
his  students  of  the  subjects  which  formed  the  matter  of 
his  academical  prelections.  In  March,  1799,  he  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  his  account  of  the  liife  and 
Writings  of  Dr  Robertson,  and  in  1902  that  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Dr  Reid. 

“By  thesepublications  alone,  he  continued  to  be  known 
as  an  author  till  the  appearance  of  his  volume  of  Philo¬ 
sophical  Essays  in  1910; — a  work  to  which  a  melan¬ 
choly  interest  attaches,  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends, 
from  the  knowledge  that  it  was  in  the  devotion  of  his 
mind  to  this  occupation  that  he  sought  a  diversion  to  his 
thoughts,  from  the  affliction  he  experienced  in  tiie  death 
of  his  second  and  youngest  son.  Although,  however, 
the  fruits  of  his  studies  were  not  given  to  the  world,  the 
process  of  intellectual  exertion  was  unremitted.  The 
leading  branches  of  metaphysics  had  become  so  familiar 
to  his  mind,  that  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  very 
generally  extempore,  and  which  varied  more  or  less  in 
the  language  and  matter  every  year,  seemed  to  cost  him 
little  effort,  and  he  was  thus  left  in  a  great  degree  at 
liberty  to  apply  the  larger  part  of  his  day  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  further  speculations.  Although  he  had 
read  more  than  most  of  those  who  are  considered  learned, 
his  life,  as  he  has  himself  somewhere  remarked,  was 
spent  much  more  in  reflecting  than  in  reading  ;  and  so 
unceasing  was  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  so  strong 
his  disposition  to  trace  all  subjects  of  speculation  that 
were  worthy  to  attract  his  interest  up  to  their  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  all  important  objects  and  occurrences  fur¬ 
nished  fresh  matter  to  his  thoughts. — The  political 
events  of  the  time  suggested  many  of  his  inquiries  into 
the  principles  of  political  economy ; — his  reflections  on 
his  occasional  tours  through  the  country,  many  of  his 
speculations  on  the  picturesque,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
sublime : — and  the  study  of  the  characters  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  of  remarkable  individuals  with 
whom  he  happened  to  be  thrown  into  contact,  many  of 
his  most  profound  observations  on  the  sources  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  and  anomalies  of  human  nature. 

“  In  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  first  volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  and  the  appearance  of  his  Philosophical  Essays, 
he  produced  and  prepared  the  matter  of  all  his  other 
writings,  with  the  exception  of  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Progress  of  IMctaphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Encyclopaedia  liritan- 
nica.  Independent  of  the  prosecution  of  those  metaphy¬ 
sical  inquiries  which  constitute  the  substance  of  his  se¬ 
cond  and  third  volumes  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  ]\Iind,  to  this  epoch  of  his  life  arc  to  be  referred  the 
speculations  in  which  he  engaged  wdth  respect  to  the 
science  of  political  economy,  the  principles  of  which  he  ) 
first  embodied  in  a  course  of  lectures,  which,  in  the  year 
1900,  he  added  as  a  second  course  to  the  lectures  which 
formed  the  immediate  subject  of  the  instruction  previ¬ 
ously  delivered  in  the  university  from  the  moral  philo¬ 
sophy  chair.  So  general  and  extensive  was  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  almost  every  department  of  literature,  and  so 
readily  did  he  arrange  his  ideas  on  any  subject,  with  a 
view  to  their  communication  to  others,  that  his  col¬ 
leagues  frequently,  in  the  event  of  illness  or  absence, 
availed  themselves  of  his  assistance  in  the  instruction  of 
their  classc''.  In  addition  to  his  own  academical  duties, 
he  repeatedly  supplied  the  place  of  Dr  John  Robison, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosopliy.  He  taught  for  seve¬ 
ral  months  during  one  winter  the  Greek  classes  for  the 
late  Mr  Dalzel :  he  more  than  one  season  taught  the 
mathematical  classes  for  the  late  Mr  Playfair :  he  de¬ 
livered  some  lectures  on  Logic  during  an  illness  of  Dr 
Finlay  son  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  one  winter  lec-‘ 
tured  for  some  time  on  Belles  Lettres  for  the  successor 
of  Dr  Blair. 
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“  In  1796,  he  was  induced  once  more  to  open  his  house 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  ;  and  in  this  capacity,  the  late 
Lord  Ashburton,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mr  Dun¬ 
ning,  the  present  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  present  Earl  of 
Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  his  brother  the  Honourable 
Mr  Temple,  and  Mr  Sullivan,  the  present  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  at  War,  were  placed  under  his  care.  The  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  though  not  an  inmate  in  his  family,  was 
resident  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  frequent  guest 
in  his  house,  and  for  him  he  contracted  the  highest 
esteem  ;  and  he  lived  to  see  him,  along  with  two  of  his 
own  pupils,  cabinet  ministers  at  the  same  time.  Justly 
conceiving  that  the  formation  of  manners,  and  of  taste  in 
conversation,  constituted  a  no  less  important  part  in  the 
education  of  men  destined  to  mix  so  largely  in  the 
world,  than  their  graver  pursuits,  he  rendered  his  house 
at  this  time  the  resort  of  all  who  were  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  genius,  acquirement,  or  elegance  in  Edinburgh, 
and  of  all  the  foreigners  who  were  led  to  visit  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Scotland.  So  happily  did  he  succeed  in  assorting 
his  guests,  so  well  did  he  combine  the  grave  and  the 
gay,  the  cheerfulness  of  youth  with  the  wisdom  of  age, 
and  amusement  with  the  weightier  topics  that  formed 
the  subject  of  conversation  to  his  more  learned  visitors, 
that  his  evening  parties  possessed  a  charm  which  many 
who  frequented  them  have  since  confessed  they  have 
sought  in  vain  in  more  splendid  and  insipid  entertain¬ 
ments.  In  the  year  1806,  he  accompanied  his  faend 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  on  his  mission  to  Paris  ;  and  he 
had  thus  an  opportunity  not  only  of  renewing  many  of 
the  literary  intimacies  which  he  had  formed  in  France 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  acquaintance  with  the  eminent  men  of  that 
country,  with  many  of  whom  he  continued  to  maintain 
a  correspondence  during  his  life. 

‘‘  The  year  after  the  death  of  his  son,  he  relinquished 
his  chair  in  the  University,  and  removed  to  Kinneil 
House,  a  seat  belonging  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ha¬ 
milton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  philosophical  retirement.  From  this  place 
were  dated,  in  succession,  the  Philosophical  Essays  in 
1810  ;  the  second  volume  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  mind  in  1813;  the  Pr  liminary  Dissertation  to  the 
Encyclopaedia ;  the  continuation  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Philosophy  in  1827  ;  and  finally,  in  1828,  the  third 
volume,  containing  the  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and 
I^Ioral  Powers  of  Man  ;  a  work  which  he  completed 
only  a  few  short  weeks  before  his  career  was  to  close  for 
ever.  Here  he  continued  to  be  visited  by  his  friends, 
and  by  most  foreigners  who  could  procure  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  acquaintance,  till  the  month  of  January, 
1822,  when  a  stroke  of  palsy,  which  nearly  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  utterance,  in  a  great  measure  inca¬ 
pacitated  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  any  other  society 
than  that  of  a  few  intimate  friends,  in  whose  company 
he  felt  no  constraint.  This  great  calamity,  which  be¬ 
reaved  him  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  of  the  power  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand, — which  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  almost  infantile  dependence  on  those  around 
him,  and  subjected  him  ever  after  to  a  most  abstemious 
regimen,  he  bore  with  the  most  dignified  fortitude  and 
tranquillity.  The  malady  which  broke  his  health  and 
constitution  for  the  rest  of  his  existence,  happily  im¬ 
paired  neither  any  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  nor  the 
characteristic  vigour  and  activity  of  his  understanding, 
which  enabled  him  to  rise  superior  to  the  misfortune. 
As  soon  as  his  strength  was  sufficiently  re-established, 
he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  with  his  wonted  as¬ 
siduity,  to  prepare  his  works  for  the  press  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  daughter  as  an  amanuensis,  and  to  avail 
himself  with  cheerful  and  unabated  relish  of  all  the 
sources  of  gratification  which  it  was  still  within  his 
power  to  enjoy,  exhibiting,  among  some  of  the  heaviest 
infirmities  incident  to  age,  an  admirable  example  of  the 


serene  sunset  of  a  well-spent  life  of  classical  elegance 
and  refinement,  so  beautifully  imagined  by  Cicero ; 
‘  Quiete,  et  pure,  et  eleganter  actae  aetatis,  placida  ac 
lenis  senectus.’ 

“  In  general  company,  his  manner  bordered  on  reserve  • 
but  it  was  the  comitate  condita  f^ravitas^  and  belonged 
more  to  the  general  weight  and  authority  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  than  to  any  reluctance  to  take  his  share  in  the  cheer¬ 
ful  intercourse  of  social  life.  He  was  ever  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  with  a  smile  the  happy  sallies  of  wit,  and  no 
man  had  a  keener  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  or  laughed 
more  heartily  at  genuine  humour.  His  deportment  and 
expression  were  easy  and  unembarrassed,  dignified,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  graceful.  His  politeness  was  equally  free 
from  all  affectation,  and  from  all  premeditation.  It  was 
the  spontaneous  result  of  the  purity  of  his  own  taste,  and 
of  a  heart  warm  with  all  the  benevolent  affections,  and 
was  characterized  by  a  truth  and  readiness  of  tact  that 
accommodated  his  conduct  with  undeviating  propriety 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  the 
relative  situation  of  those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 
From  an  early  period  of  life,  he  had  frequented  the  best 
society  both  in  France  and  in  this  country,  and  he  had 
in  a  peculiar  degree  the  air  of  good  company.  In  the 
society  of  ladies  he  appeared  to  great  advantage,  and  to 
women  of  cultivated  understanding,  his  conversation 
was  particularly  acceptable  and  pleasing.  The  immense 
range  of  his  erudition,  the  attention  he  had  bestowed  to 
almost  every  branch  of  philosophy,  his  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  every  department  of  elegant  literature, 
ancient  or  modern,  and  the  fund  of  anecdote  and  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  world,  with  respect  to  almost  all  the 
eminent  men  of  the  day,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
France,  enabled  him  to  find  suitable  subjects  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  great  variety  of  visitors  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  who  at  one  period  frequented  his  house.  In  his 
domestic  circle,  his  character  appeared  in  its  most  amia¬ 
ble  light,  and  by  his  family  he  was  beloved  and  vene¬ 
rated  almost  to  adoration.  So  uniform  and  sustained 
wa  the  tone  of  his  manners,  and  so  completely  was  it 
the  result  of  the  habitual  influence  of  the  natural  ele¬ 
gance  and  elevation  of  his  mind  on  his  external  demean¬ 
our,  that  when  alone  with  his  wife  and  children,  it  hard¬ 
ly  differed  by  a  shade  from  that  which  he  maintained  in 
the  company  of  strangers ;  for  although  his  fondness, 
and  familiarity,  and  playfulness,  were  alike  engaging 
and  unrestrained,  he  never  lost  any  thing  either  of  his 
grace  or  his  dignity :  ‘  Nec  vero  ille  in  luce  modo,  atque 
in  oculis  civium,  magnus,  sed  intus  domique  prajstin- 
tior.’  As  a  writer  of  the  English  language, — as  a  pub¬ 
lic  speaker, — as  an  original,  a  profound,  and  a  cautious 
thinker, — as  an  expounder  of  truth, — as  an  instructor 
of  youth, — as  an  elegant  scholar — as  an  accomplished 
gentleman  ; — in  the  exemplary  discharge  of  the  social 
duties, — in  uncompromising  consistency  and  rectitude 
of  principle,— in  unbending  independence, — in  the 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  domestic  affections,--in 
sincere  and  unostentatious  piety, — in  the  purity  and  in¬ 
nocence  of  his  life,  few  have  excelled  him :  and,  taKe 
him  for  all  in  all,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  man,  who, 
to  so  many  of  the  perfections,  has  added  so  few  of  the 
imperfections,  of  human  nature.  ‘  Mihi  quidem  quan- 
quam  est  subito  ereptus,  vivit  tamen,  semperque  vivet; 
virtutem  enim  amavi  illius  viri,  quae  extincta  non  est ; 
nec  mihi  soli  versatur  ante  oculos,  qui  illam  semper  in 
manibus  habui,  sed  etiam  posteris  erit  clara  et  msignis. 

Mr  Stewart’s  death  occurred  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1828,  at  No.  5,  Ainslie  Place,  Edinburgh,  where heba 
been  for  a  few  days  on  a  visit. 

The  remains  of  this  distinguished  philosopher  were 
interred  in  the  Canongate  churchyard.  The  funerw 
proceeded  as  a  private  one  till  it  reached  the  head  of  t  e 
North  Bridge,  when  it  was  joined  by  the 
the  University,  in  their  gowns,  two  and  two,  preced 
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by  the  mace-bearer,  the  junior  members  being  in  front, 
and  the  Principal  in  the  rear.  After  them  came  the 
3Iagist^ate8  and  Council,  preceded  by  the  regalia  and 
officers,  the  Lord  Provost  in  the  rear.  Next  came  the 
hearse,  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  three  baton-men  on 
each  side,  and  then  followed  the  mourning-coaches  and 
private  carriages,  with  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
deceased. 

“A  meeting  took  place  in  Edinburgh,  a  few  days  after, 
to  consider  of  erecting  a  monument  to  l\Ir  Stewart’s  me¬ 
mory.  The  Lord  Cliief  Commissioner  presided,  and 
said,  ‘  he  felt  peculiarly  gratified  with  the  honour  of 
being  placed  in  the  chair  on  the  occasion,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  admiration  he  had  always  entertained 
for  the  highly-gifted  individual  whose  loss  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  meeting,  and  because  he  believed  himself 
to  be  the  only  man  now  alive  who  had  witnessed  one  of 
the  earliest  displays  of  Mr  Stewart’s  extraordinary  pre¬ 
cocity  of  talent  and  of  taste.  It  was  an  Essay  on  Dreams, 
delivered  in  a  society  of  students  in  Glasgow,  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  And  such  was  his  lordship’s 
admiration  of  it  at  the  time,  and  so  vivid  his  recollection 
even  now,  that  he  felt  himself  justified  in  saying  that  it 
evinced  those  powers  of  profound  thinking,  ingenuous 
reasoning,  beautiful  illustration,  lofty  generalization,  and 
almost  unequalled  felicity  of  expression,  which  form  tlie 
charm  of  his  subsequent  works.  Taking  this  circum¬ 
stance  along  with  that  well  known  to  the  gentlemen  pre¬ 
sent,  that  Mr  Stewart  had  written  the  prefatory  notice 
to  his  last  book  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  he  could  not  help  mentioning  it  as  a 
proud  example  of  a  human  intellect  remaining  for  so 
long  a  period  connected  with  a  mortal  body,  in  a  state 
of  pure  splendour,  increasing  to  the  last.’  ” 


Sailors  and  Saints  ;  or.  Matrimonial  Manoeuvres.  By 
the  Authors  of  the  Naval  Sketch-book.”  3  vols. 
London.  Henry  Colburn.  1829. 

We  are  told  in  the  Preface  to  this  book  (for,  like 
Leigh  Hunt,  we  are  conscientious  readers  of  Prefaces,) 
that  it  is  the  joint  production  of  a  ‘‘  naval  officer,”  and 
a  templar.”  The  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the 
work  itself  convinces  us  that  this  statement  is  no  ruse. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  pictures  it  pre¬ 
sents  of  life  afloat  and  life  on  shore.  The  former  are 
sketched  with  spirit  and  accuracy  ;  the  latter  are  dull, 
vulgar,  and  most  uninteresting.  Considering  it  as  a 
novel,  ^hich  it  aims  at  being,  the  book  is  entitled  to 
very  little  commendation,  for  there  is  rio  plot,  no  variety 
of  character,  and  no  diversity  of  incident.  Whenever 
the  sea  is  lost  sight  of,  the  writing  degenerates  into  the 
most  common  millinery  drivel.  Only  three  females 
are  introduced.  One  is  the  heroine,  who  has  nothing 
earthly  to  do,  except  to  play  the  part  of  a  coquettish  heart¬ 
less  girl;  another  is  the  heroine’s  mother,  who,  we  are  told,  I 
IS  a  saint,”  though  it  scarcely  appears  what  that  means, 
unless  that  she  is  a  very  disagreeable  woman  ;  and  the 
third  is  a  3Iiss  Wilson,  the  heroine’s  friend,  a  perfect 
nonentity,  who  is  occasionally  spoken  of,  but  who  never 
seems  to  speak  herself.  Nearly  all  the  males  are  nauti¬ 
cal  characters  ;  we  therefore  suppose  the  templar  ”  to 
e  guilty  of  the  female  creations,  and  also  of  one  man 
creature — a  Doctor  Senna,  a  disgusting,  pettifogging, 
country  practitioner,  whose  very  name  is  a  dose.  The 
templar,”^  accordingly,  we  set  down  for  a  person  of 
^^^llectual  dimensions,  and  as  one  who  has 
ut  succeeded  in  putting  an  extinguisher  upon  the 
reputation  of  his  friend,  the  naval  officer.”  The  said 
an  has  some  metal  in  him,  and  if  there  is 

fot  •  book,  it  is  he  we  have  to  thank 

1  the  three  volumes,  we  are  at  sea  for  at 

a  volume  and  a  half,  and  though  even  here  there 


is  no  powerful  delineation  of  character,  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  nautical  technicalities,  and  the  minute  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  life  which  sailors  lead  on  board  ship, 
possess  an  interest,  and  afford  a  degree  of  amusement, 
which  render  a  display  of  any  very  superior  talent  un¬ 
necessary. 

The  truth  is,  that  any  one  who  can  describe,  with 
tolerable  graphic  correctness,  the  strange  scenes  of  a 
sailor’s  existence,  is  sure  to  secure  a  pretty  numerous 
class  of  readers.  Sailors  themselves  will  peruse  his 
pages,  because  they  are  personally  interested  in  their 
contents  ;  and  landsmen,  without  presuming  to  criticise 
a  style  of  writing  which  they  only  imperfectly  under¬ 
stand,  look  into  them  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  in¬ 
formation  regarding  a  class  of  the  community,  whose 
habits  and  feelings  are  so  little  in  unison  with  their 
own.  We  had  last  week  occasion  to  allude  to  the  ex- 
traoi dinary  events  which  characterise  the  life  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  ;  but  a  sailor’s  is  still  farther  removed  from  the 
usual  routine  of  humanity,  and  is  consequently  still 
more  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  curiosity  to  the  un¬ 
initiated.  There  is  something,  which  they  who  are  con¬ 
fessedly  “  land-lubbers”  can  scarcely  comprehend  in 
the  feelings  and  character  of  one  who,  from  his  boyhood, 
has  made  the  ocean  his  country,  and  a  ship  his  home. 
He  seems  to  be  freed  at  once  from  the  ties  and  from  the 
wants  of  nature.  Of  the  world  round  which  he  sails,  he 
knows  nothing  but  the  mere  external  appearance  of  the 
coasts.  He  leads  a  bold,  adventurous,  wandering  life, 
which  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  appears  ineffably  un¬ 
comfortable,  but  which  to  him  habit  renders  not  only 
agreeable,  but  absolutely  necessary.  Then  with  what 
rapture  does  he  spend  his  first  week  on  shore,  after  a 
long  and  perilous  voyage !  With  what  new  and  de¬ 
lightful  emotions  does  he  look  upon  the  panorama  of 
crowded  and  active  society  !  Dr  Johnson  said,  that  the 
man  who  had  interest  enough  to  get  into  jail,  should 
never  think  of  going  on  board  a  ship  ;  but  Dr  Johnson 
was  a  fresh-water  swab”  of  the  most  inveterate  de¬ 
scription,  and  probably  did  not  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ‘‘  loosers”  and  the  halliards,”  or  between 
the  sheets”  and  the  sails.”  He  could  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  sailor,  and  knew  not  that 

The  strange  shapes  of  the  mighty  deep 
To  him  as  children  ai*e.” 

Dr  Johnson  would  have  had  no  chance  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck.  If  he  had  said  to  the  Captain, — Recollect,  sir, 

I  am  the  celebrated  lexicographer the  Captain  would 
probably  only  have  answered, — Recollect,  sir,  I  can 
seize  a  fellow  up,  and  give  him  three  dozen.” 

As  we  have  said,  therefore,  or  meant  to  say,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  this  book  entirely  depends  upon  the  tketches  it 
contains  of  naval  manners  and  adventures.  We  shall 
give  one  or  two  specimens,  and  leave  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  such  matters  to  read  the  rest  of  the  three  vo¬ 
lumes  at  their  leisure.  The  following  is  the  final  catas¬ 
trophe  of  a  naval  engagement,  the  whole  particulars  of 
which  are  very  graphically  detailed 

BOARDING  THE  ENEMY. 

‘‘  Whilst  thus  animating  his  men,  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  partial  cessation  of  smoke  to  point  with  pre¬ 
cision  himself  a  gun  at  his  adversary’s  rudder,  he  ima¬ 
gined  he  perceived  through  the  port-hole  the  enemy’s 
main-mast  beginning  to  totter.  He  waited  a  few  se¬ 
conds  at  the  breech  of  the  gun  to  satisfy  himself  that  no 
optical  illusion  had  flattered  his  sight.  ‘  Hurrah  !’  cried 
he,  ‘  I  thought  I  couldn’t  be  deceived.’  He  was  not. 
The  next  lee-lurch  brought  the  American’s  taunt  and 
towering  spar,  with  all  its  lower  and  lofty  yards,  wide¬ 
spread  canvass,  and  heavy  rigging,  tumbling  over  the 
side  into  the  water  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  preci¬ 
pitating  five  of  his  deadliest  marksmen,  uninvited,  into 
the  dread  realms  of  Neptune. 
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Deprived  of  his  after  sail,  the  enemy’s  vessel  be¬ 
came  now  unmanageable,  and  fell  on  board  the  Spitfire^ 
hooking,  with  the  flukes  of  his  best  bower-anchor,  the 
weather  fore-rigging  of  the  British  brig.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  not  overlooked  by  Burton,  who,  seizing  his 
sabre,  which  lay  unsheathed  on  the  capstan,  brandished 
it  aloft,  shouting,  in  a  tone  which  was  heard  distinctly 
along  the  Spi1Jire*s  deck,  whilst  the  lire  of  both  ships 
slackened — ^  IStand  fast — stand  fast  your  fire — follow 
me  every  man  that  can  raise  a  cutlass  !’ 

“  Fast  as  he  flew  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  enemy’s 
deck,  he  soon  found  himself  not  the  foremost  of  about 
forty  of  the  British,  who  mounted  the  side,  swung  them¬ 
selves,  sword  in  hand,  on  the  enemy's  forecastle,  and 
tumbled  pell-mell  amongst  the  Americans,  who  now 
crowded  forward  to  repel  the  invaders.  'J'he  SpUJires 
had  been  so  long  engaged  amid  fire  and  smoke,  that  the 
latter  had  begrimed  not  only  their  faces,  but  naked 
bodies,  which  were  here  and  there  palely  seamed  by 
streams  of  sweat,  which  ran  from  their  burning  temples. 
The  effect  of  excessive  excitement  was,  in  more  tlian  one 
instance,  contrasted  by  the  sunken  eye  of  exhaustion 
which  too  visibly  betrayed  a  frame  deserted  by  nature, 
though  a  heart  sustained  by  all-enduring  valour.  From 
these  appalling  appearances,  heightened  by  the  clotted 
gore  with  which  many  had  besmeared  themselves  in 
heaving  the  mangled  dead  overboard,  or  the  fresh  blood- 
gouts  which  streamed  down  from  their  own  green 
wounds,  the  assailants  assumed,  if  not  the  aspect  of 
fiends,  certainly  the  most  formidable  resemblance  to 
those  wild  warriors  who  hideously  paint  and  tattoo  their 
bodies  preparatory  to  battle. 

“  The  moment  they  reached  the  enemy’s  deck.  Bur¬ 
ton,  leading  on  his  men,  was  met  by  the  master,  a 
powerful,  strong-built,  resolute-looking  man,  armed 
with  sword  and  pistol ;  the  latter  he  levelled  with  keen  j 
eye  at  the  British  officer,  which,  happily  for  him,  flash¬ 
ed  in  the  pan.  Foiled  in  his  aim,  he  flung  the  treache¬ 
rous  weapon  full  at  his  adversary’s  head,  carrying  ofl 
the  lieutenant’s  hat,  and  slightly  scalping  liim.  Burton 
now  rushed  on  his  huge  antagonist,  and  they  crossed 
swords,  a  weapon  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  peculiarly  , 
expert.  A  few  seconds  had  hardly  elapsed  ere  the 
Columbian  Ajax  lay  stretched  on  the  deck.  The  victor 
strode  over  the  body,  and  cheered  on  his  men  to  the  at¬ 
tack.  Fierce  and  resolute  was  the  contest,  wlicre  no¬ 
thing  but  valour  could  compensate  for  the  disparity  of 
numbers. 

“  The  roar  of  cannon  had  now  subsided,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  clink  and  clatter  of  brittle  blades,  which 
not  unfrequently  broke  short  in  their  handles,  disap¬ 
pointing  meditated  revenge,  and  often  occasioning  the 
loss  of  the  assailant’s  life  for  that  of  the  assailed.  The 
Americans  were  slowly  dislodged  from  off  their  fore¬ 
castle,  fighting  foot  by  foot. 

Burton,  elate  with  his  success,  eagerly  sought  the 
American  captain,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
both  his  lieutenants,  was  compelled  to  lead  on  his  men 
alone,  whom  he  now  successfully  rallied  to  a  desperate 
charge,  in  which  they  beat  down  the  British  blades  with 
the  weight  of  their  muskets’  but-ends.  Perceiving  the 
SpUJires  were  beginning  to  give  way.  Burton  shouted 
with  energy,  ‘  Hold  on — hold  on  your  own,  my  lads  !’ 
At  this  moment  the  well-known  voice  of  the  boatswain, 
who  led  on  a  few  fresh  hands,  was  heard  roaring  in  the 
rear — ‘  Make  a  lane  there  !  I  told  the  busli-fighting 
beggars^  I’d  sarve  ’em  out !  Hurrah !  for  Sallyport  /’ 
His  furious  haste  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  combat, 
kindled  afresh  the  spirit  of  emulation.  Burton,  thus  sup¬ 
ported,  soon  gained  the  quarterdeck,  driving  before  him 
the  enemy,  who  now  tore  down  the  fire-screens,  and 
tumbled  down  the  hatchways,  in  the  utmost  consterna¬ 
tion. 

This  opportunity,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not  lost 
on  some  eager  blades,  for  inflicting  the  broad  R,  as  they 


term  it,  on  the  heads  of  several,  as  they  vanished  below 
without  picking  their  steps.  '  * 

‘  Ship  the  gratings,  and  secure  them  below,’  said 
Burton. 

‘‘  ‘  Maybe  Dan  won’t  do  that  same,’  said  an  Irish 
waister,  who  had  spent  four  long  years  peeping  through 
the  bars  of  a  French  prison — ‘It’s  myself,  my  joy,  that 
likes  to  be  looking  at  the  inimy  on  the  right  side  o’  the 
gratin’.’  ^  j 

“  The  ‘  gratings  were  shipped,’  and  a  marine  sentinel  | 
placed  over  each.  At  this  moment  of  complete  triumph  j 
an  incident  occurred,  not  without  its  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  late  war,  however  revolting  to  humanity. 
Whilst  the  sentinel  on  the  main-batchway  grating  was  ! 
peaceably  occupied  in  this  duty,  he  was  deliberately  shot  j 
by  a  cowardly  ruffian  from  below.  The  fury  and  sa¬ 
vage  hate  which  this  atrocity  on  the  part  of  the  van¬ 
quished  excited  in  the  British  was  such,  that  it  required 
all  Burton’s  presence  of  mind  and  powers  of  persuasion 
to  repress  their  appetite  for  revenge,  and  tlie  infliction 
of  summary  and  ample  retribution  on  the  offender. 
Whilst  some  shouted  aloud  for  the  marines  to  fire  on  | 
them  below,  others,  headed  by  the  boatswain,  tore  up  the 
gratings,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented,  by  Burton’s 
prayers  and  menaces,  from  descending  sword  in  hand 
amongst  the  prisoners  ;  who,  now  alarmed  at  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  tlieir  treachery,  cried  for  quarter,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  give  up  the  offender. 

“  Over  this  unhappy  man’s  fate  it  is  perhaps  best  to 
draw  the  veil.  Aware  of  the  certainty  of  his  doom,  he 
was  handed  struggling  on  deck. 

“  Wanton  cruelty,  under  circumstances  of  such  dead¬ 
ly  exasperation,  makes  retaliation  justice  ;  and  it  may 
he  anticipated,  that  in  punishing  a  crime  so  atrocious, 
had  the  offender  ‘  a  thousand  lives,  their  full  revenge 
had  stomach  for  them  all.’ 

“  Here  a  scene  of  the  most  extraordinary  exhilaration 
and  extravagant  joy  ensued,  surpassing  all  power  of 
language  to  describe.  A  thousand  tongues  appeared  to 
be  unloosened  at  once  ; — congratulations,  gratitude  to 
Heaven,  and  the  effusions  of  affectionate  friendship, 
embodied  themselves  in  short  sentences. — ‘  Tliank  Uod ! 
— thank  God  !’ — ‘  Well,  Bill,  my  boy,  I  can  swear  you 
were  first  aboard.’— ‘Hurrah !  for  old  England!’— -Didn’t 
I  tell  you  her  main-mast  ’oii’d  go  ? — I’ll  bet  a  week’s 
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all!’ — ‘  Didn’t  I  back  you,  Bob,  like  a  trump?’—- 
‘  31y  eyes  and  limbs  !  how  the  beggars  tumbled  below  !* 
— ‘  Bloody  wars  !  how  we  sarved  ’em  out !’  * 

“  These  strains  of  triumph  were,  however,  at  times 
interrupted  by  a  volley  of  imprecations  and  oaths, 
which,  however  unsuitable  to  tlie  morality  of  our  times, 
were,  in  Jack^s  opinion,  perfectly  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  the  occasion.  The  young  men  seemed  nearly  deli¬ 
rious  with  joy  at  the  result  of  their  first  encounter, 
shouting  and  flourishing  their  cutlasses,  and  dancing 
like  madmen  on  the  decks ;  whilst  their  seniors  Hung 
away  their  weapons,  to  grasp  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  exchanged  the  most  afi'cctionate  congratulations. 

“  The  boatswain  swore  to  his  mate,  D — li  his  eyes  . 
hut  he’d  make  him  a  bishop  — but  again  recollecting 
himself,  as  if  he  had  yet  a  duty  to  accomplish,  he  sum¬ 
moned  the  SpUJires  to  celebrate  their  triumph  in  due 
form,  shouting,  like  Achilles  of  old,  ‘  Come,  boys, 
freshen  your  nip — rig  your  roard's,  and  stand  by  for 
three  thundering  cheers. — All  ready  ? — Wait  for  the 
pipe — Now — now  then.’  The  welkin  rung  with  their 
‘  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  !  Hurrah  ! ! !’ 

“  ‘  And  o//^for  coming  up  !’  cried  Brace,  accompany¬ 
ing  each  cheer  with  his  ‘  call,’  and  terminating  t  e 
fourth  with  his  chirping  pipe  of  belay.  ,  , 

“  Had  Homer,  Ovid,  or  any  bard  of  antiquity,  c- 
scribed  the  eftects  of  these  singular  shouts  of  triump  [ 
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the  fabled  god  of  the  ocean  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
introduced  gracing  their  victory  with  his  presence,  and 
waving  his  trident  over  the  brave  tars  as  a  tribute  of  ad¬ 
miration  to  their  courage — We  are  not  poets — the 
reader  must,  therefore,  content  himself  with  learning, — 
that  roused  by  the  uproar,  old  Neptune  raised  his 
hoary  head  from  the  briny  deep,  only  to  smile  at  the 
frolics  of  his  favourite  sons.” — Vol.  III.  p.  259 — 69. 

As  the  above  extract  is  a  long  one,  we  have  only  room 
left  for  the  following  anecdote  of 


A  LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  RIGHT  SORT. 


I  Well,  then — what  sort  are  the  rest  o’  your  offi- 

(jers  ? _ kase,  you  know,  one  chafed  strand’s  enough  to 

condemn  a  whole  cable.  What  sort  o’  chaps  are 
they  ? 

Why,  there’s  the  first  lieutenant,  to  be  sure,  gets 
sometimes  a-head  of  his  reck’ning — does  things  hand 
over  hand,  in  a  hurry  ;  but  there's  the  boy,”  said  the 
bowman,  pointing  to  Burton,  who  was  too  far  a-head 
to  overhear  their  conversation — that’s  the  boy  as  can 
box  the  brig  about ;  he  can  do  more  with  the  watch  than 
t’other  could  do  with  all  hands.  He’s  the  smartest 
young  fellow  I  ever  see’d  in  my  day,  and  never  axes  a 
man  to  do  more  nor  he  can  do  himself.  I  ’members 
one  morn,  lying  moored  at  Spithead,  when  the  first  leaf- 
tenant  was  ashore  on  leave,  and  he  was  left  diclaj  aboard, 
and,  bekase  we  wasn’t  jirsl^  as  usual,  in  crossing  to’- 
gallant  yards — may  I  never  see  light,  if  lie  didn’t 
send  the  sticks  up  and  down  thirteen  times,  afore  he 
piped  to  breakfast ;  and  the  twelfth  time,  he  got  so 
vexed,  (what  no  man  afore  ever  see’d  in  the  sliip,)  that 
he  sings  out  to  Bob  Law,  the  second  captain  of  the  fore¬ 
top,  as  was  rigging  the  upper  yard-  arm  at  the  time — 
^  Either  you  or  me,’  says  he,  ‘  Mister  Law,  ’»  a  tai¬ 
lor.’ — ‘  /  served  my  time  to  the^^^^r,’  says  Boh.— Then 
the  sea  sarved  out  a  liMer^  says  t’other.  That  puts 
Bob,  you  know,  so  much  on  his  pluck,  that,  singing  out 
loud  enough  for  all  hands  to  hear  him  aboard,  •  Fd 
like,’  says  Bob,  ‘  to  see  tlie  fellow  in  the  fleet,  as  could 
rig  an  upper-yard-arm  smarter  nor  me.’ — ^  You  tcow/J, 
would  ye  ?’  says  the  leaftenant,  wdth  the  blood  flying 
up  in  his  face — ^  Here,  Stowel,’  says  he  to  the  master, 
^  send  the  yards  up,’  says  he  ;  and  flying  forward,  he 
flings  off  his  coat  on  one  of  the  guns,  runs  aloft  like  a 
lamp-lighter,  and  afore  he  gets  fairly  a-foot  in  the  top, 
he  sings  out,  ‘  Sway  away,  master;  damn  it,  don’t 
wait  for  me^  man  !’  Well,  you  know,  though  tliere 
wasn’t  a  man  in  the  brig  that  wouldn’t  go  farther,  ay, 
farther  than  Fiddler’s  Green,  for  him, — still  it  wasn’t 


in  nature,  you  know,  to  let  poor  Bob  be  beat  by  a  gem 
man ;  so,  you  see,  they  makes  the  devil’s  own  run  witl 
the  yard  rope,  to  sway  the  upper-yard-arm  out  of  hi 
hst ;  but  he  was  too  sharp  for  ’em  all — for  he  levellei 
It  so  well  at  the  mast-head,  as  he  held  the  lift-and-brac 
in  both  hands,  that  the  stick  flew  through  ’em  just  lik 
a  fair  leader;  and  there  was  the  fore-to’-gallant  yar 
across,  ay,  half  a  minute  afore  the  main  was  rigged.” 

Well,”  said  Tiller,  1  suppose  31r  Law,  as  yoi 
trails  him,  looked  a  bit  blue  ?” 

“  Why,  you  may  suppose  he  dropped  his  peak,  a 
soon  as  the  leaftenant  comes  down  on  deck,  and  says 
^ith  a  sort  of  swagger,  ‘  There,  my  man,  you  sce^ 
says  he,  ‘  you  see  1  never  axes  another  to  do  what 
couldn’t  do  better  myself !’— ‘  Well,'  says  Bob,  cheer 
jng  up  a  bit  so  as  to  clinch  the  concern  at  once,  ‘ 
bm  I Hod,  sir,’  says  he,  ‘  I  axes  your  pardon 
didn’t  think  ’twas  in  mortal  man  to  beat  Bol 
^aw  at  any  thing  aloft — and  I’m  bio  wed,’  said  he,  ‘  i 
I  d  back  to  another  in  the  fleet,  ’sides  yourself, 
the  ^  ^*^ow  whether  this  palaver  o’  Bob’s  please 
both  ♦  ^  knows,  ever  since,  they’v 

Vni  T  ^  together,  as  nal’ral  as  brandy  and  water.’ 
1.  p.  42—5. 


These  are  spirited  passages ;  and  there  are  many  such, 
intermingled  with  a  great  deal  that  is  tedious  and  trashy. 
The  name  of  ‘‘  Sailors  and  Saints”  is  very  inappro¬ 
priate  ;  and  we  cannot  countenance  or  approve  of  the 
ridicule  which  is  throughout  the  work  attempted  to  be 
thrown,  without  any  just  distinction,  upon  the  religious 
part  of  the  community. 


A  Treatise  on  the  History^  Constitntiony  and  Forms  of 

Process  of  the  BilUChamher^  <Jr.  ^c.  By  Thomas 

Beveridge.  Edinburgh.  Bell  and  Bradfute.  1828. 

This  work  has  already  been  a  good  many  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  public ;  but  a  law  book  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
viewed  with  the  rapidity  of  a  new  novel,  and  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  is,  to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  such  subjects, 
of  more  than  a  mere  epliemeral  importance,  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  will  not  yet  be  too  late. 

It  was  by  the  publication  of  the  Tyro’s  Index,” 
a  printed  card  pointing  out  the  rotation  of  Lords  Ordi¬ 
nary  and  other  such  matters,  for  the  session,  which  ap¬ 
peared  periodically,  that  31  r  Beveridge  first  became 
known  to  the  legal  public  as  an  author ;  at  least  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  thing  having  previously  emanated  from 
his  pen.  WHien  the  able  w'ork  of  3Ir  Ivory  upon  the 
Forms  of  Process  had  become,  in  a  great  measure,  a  dead 
letter,  in  consequence  of  the  sweeping  clianges  introdu¬ 
ced  by  the  J  udicature  Act,  and  the  Acts  of  Sederunt  pro¬ 
mulgated  immediately  afterwards,  31  r  Beveridge  assu¬ 
med  a  higher  position,  and  laid  before  the  public  two  thick 
octavos,  containing  a  statement  of  the  judicial  forms  in 
the  Bill  Chamber,  Court  of  Session,  Teind  Court,  and 
Jury  Court.  It  was  not  a  little  injudicious,  and  so 
time  has  shown,  to  bring  forward  a  work  of  this  de¬ 
scription  at  such  aperiod,  when  the  new  forms  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  commentary  of  experience,  nor  the  corrections 
which  practice  would  show  to  be  indispensable.  Of 
course,  the  work,  in  so  far  as  these  important  changes 
were  concerned,  could  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a 
meagre  analysis  or  repetition  of  the  Statute  and  Acts  of 
Sederunt,  and  tliere  was  scarcely  a  hope  of  its  continu¬ 
ing  to  be  authority  for  three  montlis.  Accordingly,  a 
succession  of  decisions  settled  many  points  not  indicated 
in  3Ir  Beveridge’s  work ;  while  a  succession  of  Acts  of 
Sederunt,  by  introducing  many  important  alterations, 
speedily  rendered  it  an  unsafe  and  dangerous  guide.  It 
seems  the  author  contemplates  bringing  out  a  supple¬ 
ment,  wln'ch  will  contain  these  alterations  ;  but  this,  at 
the  best,  will  be  a  piece  of  awkward  patch-work ;  and 
the  w^ork,  even  as  it  originally  stood,  did  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  skilfully  executed. 

31  r  Beveridge’s  next  performance  was  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  Index  to  the  consolidating  Act  of  Sederunt  of 
11th  July  1828,  which  was  stitched  up  and  sold  along 
with  the  Act  itself,  by  authority  of  the  Court.  To  this 
Index  we  alluded  some  weeks  ago,  when  we  observed 
that  it  was  as  long  as  the  Act  itself,  and  that  it  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  increase  the  price  of  the  Act,  which  we  com¬ 
plained  of  as  exoi  bitant.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  public  were  entitled  to  have  the  Act  of  Sederunt  sold 
alone,  without  this  voluminous  and  unauthoritative  ap¬ 
pendage,  leaving  it  to  be  purchased  by  those  who  de¬ 
sired  it ;  and  one  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable, — either 
the  Act  was  very  ill  drawn  up,  to  require  so  prolix  a 
commentary  or  paraphrase, — or,  that  commentary  was 
very  superfluous.  W e  are  certainly  of  thelatter  opinion  ; 
and  we  cannot  understand  the  anomalous  phenomenon 
of  an  Index  as  large  as  the  work  whereto  it  applies. 

But  3Ir  Beveridge,  thus  taken  under  official  patron¬ 
age,  and  especially  now  that  he  has  added  to  his  other 
works  the  treatise  on  the  Bill  Chamber  under  review, 
assumes  the  important  attitude  of  genera  dispenser  of 
the  forms  of  process.  He  seems  to  have  vindicated  to 
himself  this  essential  and  extensive  department  as  his 
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own  peculiar  province  ;  and,  in  the  following  observa¬ 
tions,  we  shall  have  in  view  his  qualifications  for  the 
task  he  has  thus  assigned  himself. 

While  the  prior  works  upon  the  Bill  Chamber,  espe¬ 
cially  the  short  manual  of  Mr  Scott,  were  confined  to 
the  mere  mechanical  forms  by  which  bills  were  managed 
and  proceeded  in,  Mr  Beveridge  has  taken  a  wider  range, 
and  embraced,  within  the  scope  of  his  observations,  the 
legal  competency  of  the  various  sorts  of  bills.  He  com¬ 
mences  with  a  history  of  the  Bill  Chamber,  from  its  first 
institution  downwards,  and  shows  a  disposition  fairly 
to  exhaust  the  subject.  Had  this  plan  been  distinctly 
formed,  and  carried  into  full  completion,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  desideratum  would  have  been  sup¬ 
plied.  But,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  many  breaches 
and  chasms  have  been  left  in  the  execution,  which  spoil 
the  symmetry  and  hurt  the  utility  of  the  Treatise.  What 
is  it,  for  example,  to  tell  us,  in  the  brief  phrase  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  that  advocation  is  competent  from 
an  interlocutory  judgment  on  the  ground  of  “  contin¬ 
gency,” — without  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  what  ‘^con¬ 
tingency  ”  is,  or  where  it  is  held  to  exist,  and  where 
not  ?  Or  what  instruction  do  we  get  from  the  maxim, 
that  in  suspensions  of  decrees  pronounced  in  foro  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  reasons  “  must  be  very  strong  and 
solid^  and  not  such  as  fall  under  the  objection  of  com¬ 
petent  and  omitted  ?”  We  shall  immediately  see  that 
the  author  can  be  more  diffuse  where  there  is  much  less 
occasion  for  it. 

Two  faults  are  observable  in  the  book,  which  seem 
the  contradiction  of  each  other, — an  excess  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  a  want  of  arrangement.  In  his  anxiety  to  be 
systematic,  the  author  has  frittered  down  his  subject  in¬ 
to  so  many  heads,  that  the  continuity  of  detail,  which 
alone  can  communicate  clear  ideas  of  the  subject,  is  al¬ 
together  sacrificed.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted,  for 
instance,  to  “  Bills  of  Advocation,”  “  Sists,”  Certi¬ 
ficates  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Bills,”  “Intimations,  Peti¬ 
tions  for  leave,  &c.  in  the  Inferior  Courts,”  “  Intimations 
and  certified  copies  in  the  Bill-chamber,”  “Transmission 
of  Inferior  Court  processes.”  This  disjointed  account 
can  no  more  impart  an  easy  or  natural  conception  of  the 
process,  than  the  exhibition  of  the  separate  tessellce 
could  give  the  mind  a  faithful  impression  of  the  finish¬ 
ed  mosaic.  From  this  cause  also  a  great  deal  of  repeti¬ 
tion  has  arisen.  The  subjects  were  so  naturally  and 
strongly  connected,  that,  in  their  unnatural  disruption, 
a  view  of  any  one  could  not  be  given,  without  recalb’ng 
the  kindred  features  of  several  others.  The  following 
paragraphs,  for  example,  are  mere  repetitions  of  each 
other  : — 119  and  281,  57  and  284,  160  and  297^  318 
and  445,  91  (in  part)  and  338,  374-5  and  545,  460-1 
and  479,  483  and  546-7-8-9,  &c.  The  subject  of  Ad¬ 
vocation  of  Action  above  forty  pounds  in  value  is  dis¬ 
cussed  three  several  times.  There  are  other  superflui¬ 
ties,  too,  which  appear  quite  misplaced  in  a  practical 
work ;  and  among  these  not  the  least  observable  is  the 
detailed  account  given  of  two  several  systems  of  review¬ 
ing  Bill-chamber  Interlocutors,  both  now  superseded  by 
a  third.  In  the  obsolete  regulations,  which  related  to 
the  merest  matters  of  form,  we  defy  the  most  resolute 
antiquary  to  pick  out  a  single  grain  of  either  instruction 
or  amusement ;  and  a  still  greater  inconvenience  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  by  neglecting  to  separate  the  obso¬ 
lete  from  the  existing  rules,  with  sufficient  care,  it  is 
rendered,  in  some  instances,  difficult  to  perceive  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  We  venture  to  say,  that  by  lopping  off  repe¬ 
titions  and  useless  redundancies,  about  a  sixth  part 
might  be  subtracted  from  the  size  of  the  book,  and  a 
great  improvement  effected  upon  it. 

But  the  first  and  most  essential  requisite  of  a  law  book 
is  accuracy  ;  and  where  that  appears,  it  forms  a  cloak 
capable  of  covering  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  author’s 
qualifications,  in  this  respect,  we  are  not  going,  gene¬ 
rally,  to  impugn.  Yet  we  must  confess,  that  here  and 


there  we  can  discern  symptoms  of  carelessness.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  are  informed  that  “  Bills  of  Advocation,  on 
the  head  of  contingency  or  incompetency,  may  be  pass¬ 
ed  without  caution.  Also  Bills  of  Advocation  in  order 
to  Jury  Trial.”  Now,  the  last  class  of  bills  not  only 
“  but  must^  be  passed  without  caution.  It  is 

said  (par.  253)  that  the  Ordinary  may  order  written 
Answers  to  a  Bill  of  Advocation  of  the  interlocutory 
judgment,  on  the  head  of  incompetency  or  contingency, 
“  in  virtue  of  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  38,  sec.  1,”  although 
the  statute  cited  has  no  relation  to  interlocutory  judg¬ 
ments.  It  is  stated  (par.  274)  that  a  written  Answer 
may  be  received  to  a  Bill  of  Advocation,  of  a  final  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Judge- Admiral,  in  a  mercantile  cause;  al¬ 
though,  in  the  same  paragraph,  it  is  virtually  admitted 
that  the  matter  is  regulated  by  the  6th  Geo.  IV.,  which 
expressly  prohibits  such  answers.  It  would  lay  a  heavy 
tax,  we  suspect,  on  Mr  Beveridge’s  ingenuity,  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  following  paragraphs  “  159.  When  a  bill  is 
passed  on  caution,  caution  must  be  found  within  four¬ 
teen  days ;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  charger  is  enti¬ 
tled,  in  like  manner,  to  have  the  bill  refused^  in  respect 
of  no  caution  ;  and  on  obtaining  a  ceniheate  by  the 
clerk  of  the  refusal,  may  go  on  with  his  diligence,  just 
as  if  the  bill  had  never  b;;en  presented  308.  But 

in  the  case  of  a  passed  bill,  if  caution  shall  not  be  found 
in  due  time,  no  motion  is  made  to  have  the  hill  refused ; 
a  certificate  of  no  caution  is  sufficient  authority  to  goon 
with  the  diligence,  and  also  to  get  decree  for  expenses.” 
We  forbear  to  press  this  matter  farther,  but  must  ad¬ 
monish  Mr  Beveridge,  that  inaccuracy,  of  all  faults,  in 
a  work  of  this  description,  can  least  easily  be  forgiven. 

Wishing  to  give  the  author  all  due  credit  for  a  fair 
share  of  industry,  research,  and  intelligence,  we  can  ot 
conclude  without  offering  a  suggestion,  that  natural  ar- 
rangement,  compression,  and  propriety  of  diction,  should 
receive  more  of  his  attention,  than  is  indicated  by  this 
Treatise  on  the  Bill-Chamber.  Under  Mr  Beveridge’s 
hands,  the  forms  of  the  courts  have  swelled  into  unna¬ 
tural  dimensions  ;  and,  including  the  original  work  on 
the  Forms  of  Process,  the  present  publication  on  the 
Bill-Chamber,  and  the  forthcoming  Supplement, — the 
whole  set  will  cost  about  two  guineas  or  upwards,  while, 
in  our  opinion,  every  branch  of  the  subject  might  be 
comprehended  considerably  within  the  capabilities  of  a 
single  guinea. 


A  Glance  at  “  That  which  is  past.^^  A  Sermon  preach* 
ed  on  the  Evening  of  Sabbath^  January  4,  1829.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Arneil,  Minister  of  Regent  Street 
Chapel,  Portobello.  Edinburgh.  Waugh  and  Innes. 
1829. 


Judging  of  Mr  Arneil  by  this  Discourse,  we  should 
suppose  him  to  be  sincerely  anxious  for  the  spiritual 
happiness  of  his  flock  ;  and  with  his  abilities,  zeal,  and 
industry,  capable  of  being  of  much  service  to  them. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


“  Light  of  my  hearty  awake  /”  A  Serenade.  Written 
by  J.  C.  West,  Esq.  Music  composed  and  arranged 
by  John  Turnbull.  Published  by  Alexander  Robert¬ 
son,  Edinburgh. 

Poets  and  IMusicians  are  a  kindred  race.  Poets 
there  are  in  almost  every  village,  of  whom  the  great 
world  never  hears  any  more  than  they  do  of  the  autum¬ 
nal  primroses  which  lift  up  their  heads  retiringly  under 
the  green  hedgeways.  In  like  manner  there  is  scarcely 
a  town  of  any  size  which  does  not  possess  a  musician  of 
finer  taste,  tact,  and  science,  than  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
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itj^ens,  well-known  in  the  said  town  and  vicinity  for  his 
annual  concerts,  for  his  own  pleasant  voice,  deep-toned 
and  melodious,  and  for  the  numerous  little  airs  of  his 
own  composition,  with  which  he  has  long  delighted  the 
co^^noscenti  of  the  place.  Sometimes,  (though  often  too 
rarely,)  circumstances  enable  him  to  take  a  bolder  flight, 
and  by  the  publication  of  his  most  successful  efforts  his 
genius  becomes  better  known  and  more  appreciated.  Mr 
John  Turnbull  of  Ayr  is  one  cf  those  whom  we  are 
glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  bring  more  widely  into 
notice.  His  musical  taste  has  been  well  cultivated,  and 
his  style  of  composition,  without  being  destitute  of  cha- 
racter,  is  chaste  and  simple.  The  song  before  us,  in  B. 
flat,  is  a  very  pretty  melody  with  an  exceedingly  appro¬ 
priate  piano. forte  accompaniment ;  and,  what  is  of  im- 
portance  in  all  songs,  the  music  and  words  are  well 
adapted  for  each  other.  We  advise  Mr  Turnbull  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  he  has  commenced  ;  he  is  following  the  footsteps 
of  his  deceased  countryman,  R.  A.  Smith,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  may  be  one  of  those  destined  to  make 
up  to  us  for  his  loss. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

THE  3IINISTER  AT  HOME. 

“  You  will  never  find  yourself  at  home  and  comfort¬ 
able,”  said  one  of  my  most  respectable  farmers  to  me  on 
the  day  after  my  settlement,  “  unless  you  rent  as  much 
ground  as,  along  with  your  four  acres  of  glebe  land, 
will  keep  a  man  and  a  couple  of  horses.”— So  to  it  I 
went. 

I  rented  a  small  farm,  contiguous  to  the  glebe,  which 
my  predecessor,  who  was  a  sensible,  well-doing  man,  had 
farmed  (but  at  a  lower  rent)  successfully  before  me; 
and  I  contrived,  at  the  very  first  market,  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  said  friend,  to  select  a  strong  pony,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  rioing  and  farm  labour,  together  with 
an  old  grey  mare  and  a  curly-headed  urchin  of  seven¬ 
teen,  from  a  great  variety  of  beast  and  human  samples 
there  produced.  For  a  few  weeks  things  went  on  pretty 
smoothly.  The  maids  and  the  man  arranged  pretty  well, 
and  I  saw  the  labours  of  the  season  proceeding  without 
much  annoyance ;  but,  anon,  matters  went  otherwise. 
My  man  quarrelled  with  the  one  maid,  and  became  fully 
intimate  enough  with  the  other ; — my  ploughs,  harrows, 
carts,  and  all  manner  of  crooked  and  pronged  utensils 
were  to  pay ; — the  old  grey  mare  became  lame  of  the  far 
(by  this  time  I  wished  both  her  and  her  leg  far 
enough) ; — and  my  amphibious  pony  had  twice  nearly 
broken  the  minister’s  neck ;  in  fact,  his  knees  were  now 
i^^itnesses  against  him  in  any  market,  and  he  was  of  no 
service  whatever  in  riding.  Andrew  found  that  he  would 
not  draw  without  the  auld  mare,  and  the  auld  mare  again 
figured  rather  awkwardly  on  her  lame  leg. 

Thus,  things  came  to  a  stand  ;  and,  instead  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  myself,  and  my  family,  and  my  fiock,  and  my  various 
ministerial  duties,  as  I  was  wont  to  do,  1  was  kept  in 
consta!it  hot  water.”  The  smith’s  grim  phiz  and  long 
bill  I  will  never  forget ;  the  carpenter  was  more  modest 
^nd  leas  importunate  ;  yet  still  cans  were  carts,  and 
arrows  were  harrows.”  Another  pair  of  horses  would 
cost  me  a  penny  ;  and  my  old  cattle  were,  in  fact, 
nnniarketable.  I  fairly  cut  and  ran.”  I  went  to 
c  laird^begged  to  be  off — renounced  my  lease — paid 
one  year’s  rent — sold  the  grey  mare  to  an  egg  man,  and 
e  brown  pony  to  the  gauger — rouped  my  plough, 
grapes,  hows,  and  wheelbarrows — and  commenced  with 
j  ®  **ccond  year  on  a  reduced  establishment,  and  under 
^n  actual  loss  of  more  extent  than  1  care  to  make  public, 
^as  now  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  my  good  neigh¬ 


bours  (and  good  and  kind  they  were)  for  the  labouring 
of  my  glebe  acres,  which  I  still  reserved  to  feed  a  cow, 
and  keep  at  the  same  time,  as  my  friend  the  farmer  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  ‘‘roughness  ”  about  the  house.  My  glebe, 
to  be  sure,  was  pi  mghed,  sowed,  and  harrowed,  but  at 
the  coriveidence  of  those  who  gratuitously  offered  and 
gave  their  services ;  consequently,  it  was  seldom  laboured 
in  season,  or  sufficiently.  Thistles  grew  instead  of 
wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley every  year  my 
oats  were  shorter  in  the  leg  and  thinner  on  the  head  than 
formerly,  till  at  length,  one  very  dry  season,  I  could 
have  carried  the  whol-*  grain  produce  of  my  three  acres 
home  on  my  back.  “  A  mouse  might  have  sat  on  its 
hind  legs  eating  the  top  pickle  of  it.”  My  cow,  too, 
gradually  mistimed  herself,  or  was  mistimed  by  the  maids 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  her.  She  seldom  was  in 
milk  till  midsummer,  and  the  blankets  were  cart  ied  from 
the  servant’s  bed,  I  could  observe,  to  lift  her,  after  the 
spring  weather  had  returned  ;  yet  poor,  and  skinny,  and 
feeble  as  she  was,  she  cost  me  a  great  sum,  under  the 
general  designation  of  fodder.  Happily  for  me,  she 
was  fairly  suffocated  one  evening  on  new  uncut  potatoes, 
and  I  shut  the  byre  door  for  ever.  I  let  my  glebe  to  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  to  him,  namely,  who  had  all  along 
guided  me  in  my  measures — took  him  bound  to  supply, 
at  market  price,  my  family  with  milk,  cheese,  and  but¬ 
ter— ^nd  immediately  applied  to  the  heritors  for  a  gar¬ 
den-wall. 

This  application,  as  I  had  not  even  the  semblance  of 
an  enclosure,  was  immediately  and  effectually  granted ; 
and  I  saw,  in  a  few  months,  a  rood  of  good  rich  land 
around  my  front  door,  fairly  enclosed  with  a  stone  and 
lime  fence,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  heigfit.  I  was  now 
in  my  element ;  and  I  knew  it,  the  moment  that  I  saw 
the  last  stone  placed  over  the  gate  of  my  garden.  I  felt 
all  the  force  of  that  Eden  happiness,  which  Adam  ex¬ 
perienced.  I  planned,  dug,  hedged,  planted  gooseber¬ 
ries,  pears,  apples,  cherries,  plums,  pease,  beans,  straw¬ 
berries,  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  turnips ;  together  with 
every  assortment  of  border  ornament,  from  the  splendid 
sun-flower,  to  the  sweet-scented  wall-flower  and  migno¬ 
nette.  Bees  I  procured,  and  they  wrought,  fought, 
hived,  and  buzzed  about  me.  Arbours  I  constructed  in 
every  corner.  Seats  I  erected,  stationary  and  movable. 
Laburnums,  ivy,  sweet-brier,  moss-roses,  all  manner  of 
sweet-looking  or  smelling  things,  rose  around  me,  as  if 
by  the  wand  of  enchantment.  1  locked  my  garden  gate, 
and,  placing  myself  in  a  sunny  corner,  and  under  the 
shade  of  shrubberies  of  my  own  planting,  I  read — Bos¬ 
ton  ?  No. — Picten  ?  No. — Matthew  Henry  ?  No — no 
— no — I  read — Thomson’s  Seasons. 

When  a  boy  I  had  been  enthusiastic,  and,  as  my 
years  ripened  into  manhood,  I  had  walked  with  poets  in 
my  pocket,  and  joy,  heaving,  beating,  springing  in  my 
heart — in  glens,  along  steeps,  and  adown  rivulets.  1 
had  grasped,  and  clutched  the  mist  and  the  darkness  in 
my  hands,  and  almost  imagined  that  I  could  bring  the 
spiritual  world  into  contact  with  my  bodily  perceptions. 
Wnen  more  advanceJ  in  the  fervid  and  fearful  voyage 
of  life,  I  had — whether  the  boat  sprang  to  the  wave,  and 
trode  it  downward,  or  seemed  to  sink  beneath  an  over¬ 
powering,  overbroken  weight, — whether  maddened  with 
hope  or  with  disappointment — still  looked  forward  to  a 
future  calm  and  quietude — to  a  fixed  and  a  sunny  resi¬ 
dence,  where  my  heart  might  float  onwards  in  peace- 
possessing  a  consciousness  of  its  own  internal  capabili¬ 
ties,  yet  disdaining,  as  it  were,  and  refusing  to  bring 
them  into  conspicuous  and  strenuous  exercise.  My  life 
dream  hai  been  nearly  realized,  when  cows,  carts,  and 
all  the  trumpery  of  husbandry,  had  crossed  my  path, 
and  had  driven  me  out  again  to  sea,  when  already  in 
the  harbour.  But  at  length  and  at  last,  as  if  by  accident, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  circumstances  which  1  had 
not  the  sense  or  the  management  to  direct,  I  passed  un¬ 
consciously  into  the  happy  valley.  I  found  myself  sur- 
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rounded  with  mountains,  with  trees,  with  walls,  with 
fruits  and  fragrance,  and  in  a  comer  of  my  own  garden^ 
reading  Thomson’s  Seasons.” 

If  life  has  any  thing  better  than  this  to  bestow,  I 
should  like  to  hear  of  it.  If  a  country  clergyman,  in 
the  first  blush  of  his  self-wrought  happiness,  could  be 
better  employed,  I  should  like  to  know  how.  From  the 
delightful  repose  of  such  feelings,  so  gently,  so  sooth¬ 
ingly  agitated,  it  is  that  the  brightest  thoughts,  the 
deepest  sentiments,  the  most  convincing  arguments  pro¬ 
ceed.  You  may  drug  the  divinity  student  with  gloss 
and  commentary  you  may  text-book  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  last  minute  he  can  possibly  appropriate  ; — you 
may  lecture  him,  question  him,  convince  him,  per¬ 
suade  him,  instruct  him,  in  fact,  and  doctrine,  and  opi¬ 
nion  ;  up  to  the  very  teeth  you  may  cram  him,  with 
Mosheim,  Clarke,  and  Paley,  but,  if  you  do  not  win 
and  keep  his  heart, — if  his  soul  is  not  spread  like  the 
gossamer  of  Autumn,  over  every  moving  and  still  object, 
— if  he  has  not,  in  short,  a  taste  for  nature,  and  a  re¬ 
verence  for  God,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  take  up  with 
the  clerical  farming  and  marketing  at  last. 

The  character  of  a  Scotch  clergyman  stands  deserved¬ 
ly  and  undoubtedly  high — but  let  him  beware  of  the 
consequences,  if  he  devote  himself  to  secular  avocations 
of  an  engrossing  character  ;  and  above  all,  let  him  avoid 
‘‘  farming”  as  he  would  keep  clear  of  the  pestilence. 
His  previous  habits — his  education — his  present  em¬ 
ployment,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  thoughts  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  at  variance  with  such  harassing  and  en¬ 
grossing  considerations,  as  farming  involves.  An  aged 
or  sick  person  is  dying,  and  in  need  of  spiritual  com¬ 
forting  ;  but  the  minister  is  ow/— he  is  looking  after  the 
delivery  of  grain,  or  the  covering  of  a  drain.  The  text 
on  Sabbath  leads  to  a  contempt  of  earthly,  in  compari¬ 
son  of  heavenly  possessions ;  such  is  the  language,  and 
the  language  of  the  pulpit  exclusively,  for  it  is  well 
known  to  every  old  woman  in  the  parish,  that  the  mi¬ 
nister  never  sells  his  hen,  mair  than  ither  folk,  on  a 
rainy  day.”  Forgiveness  of  injuries  is  inculcated 
strenuously,  but  by  one  who  looks  from  the  church- 
door  with  somewhat  of  a  sinister  aspect  upon  the  man 
who  purchased  his  last  thrashing  of  barley  at  a  shilling 
a-boll  below  the  market-price.  The  duties  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  are  confessedly  sufficient  to  engross  his  whole 
thoughts  and  exertions ;  and  yet  our  minister”  at¬ 
tends  markets— buys,  sells,  speculates,  and  h’ghts  on, 
through  all  the  turmoil  of  a  farming  life,  with  ihe  most 
devoted  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood.  No ;  we  can¬ 
not  serve  God  and  Mammon” — the  law  ensures  every 
minister  in  the  possession  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  garden 
land,  suitably  enclosed  and  defended  ;  and  within  this, 
assuredly,  lies  the  proper  sphere  of  his  amusements 
and  relaxations.  ‘‘  Kail  yards,”  with  all  their  accom¬ 
paniments  of  Sabbath  retirement,  repose,  and  devotion, 
liave  been  to  me  an  object  of  reverential  and  pleasing 
regard  from  my  youth  upwards*  It  is  in  the  corner  of 
the  “  yard”  that  old  grannie  is  to  be  found  and  to  be 
heard  at  night-fall — when  the  soul  of  the  aged  ascends 
in  ‘‘  groanings  which  may  not  be  uttered”  to  God  on 
high.  It  is  on  a  tanzied  or  green  turf  couch,  in  an¬ 
other  recess,  that  the  labourer  sits,  with  his  children 
around  him,  and  that  his  careful  partner  narrates  to  him 
her  in-door  doings  during  the  week — that  all  the  roll¬ 
ing  childhood  spreads  itself  out  in  freedom  and  reli¬ 
gious  attention,  whilst  Scripture  stories  are  told,  chap¬ 
ters  are  read,  questions  are  put,  and  psalms  are  repeat¬ 
ed.  It  is  from  this  little  neuk  of  property  that  kail- 
blades  or  leaves  are  brought — when  the  pot  is  on — and 
that  a  hungry  and  a  numerous  family  are  regaled  with 
viands  of  the  most  wholesome  and  delicious  character. 
What  his  kail-yard”  is  to  the  labourer,  his  manse- 
garden,  comprehending  in  it  the  character  both  of  kit¬ 
chen-garden  and  orchard,  is  to  the  minister.  It  is  his 
study — his  closet— his  drawing-room.  Here  he  reads— 


!  meditates— feels— raves —romps  with  his  children,  or 
domesticates  with  his  wife.  Here  he  listens  to  the  song  of 
evening  and  of  morn,  watching  all  the  various  stages  of 
nest-building,  and  incubation  ;  and  here,  too,  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  every  tree  in  its  bud — its  blossom— its 
setting — its  promise — its  full-grown  fruit ;  till  autumn 
carry  him  again  back  into  winter — and  he  be  left  to  ru¬ 
minate,  in  gleesome  anticipation,  on  the  snow-drops  and 
daisies  of  returning  spring. 

T.  G. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  ORGANS  INTO  PRESBY- 
TElilAN  CHURCHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 

Sir, — I  crave  your  forbearance  to  a  few  remarks  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  letter  of  X.  Y.  Z.”  in  your  last  number, 
on  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  an  organ  into  the 
Relief  Chapel  in  Roxburgh  Place.  The  writer  talks  of 
this  as  a  ‘‘  bold  innovation  upon  the  severe  limits  af¬ 
fixed  by  ancient  prejudice,— a  pleasing  proof  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  true  liberality  and  sound  good  feeling 
and  he  trusts  that  “  the  Established  Church  will  not 
permit  herself  to  remain  behind  her  more  rigid  sister.” 
Now,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
behind  no  establishment  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
if  it  is  wished  to  eflect  any  innovation  upon  her  modes 
of  worship,  let  that  innovation  be  based  upon  reason  or 
Scripture,  and  not  upon  the  practice  of  any  other  esta¬ 
blishment,  held  out  for  her  imitation.  The  Church  of 
England  came  into  existence  at  the  fiat  of  a  sanguinary 
and  tyrannical  monarch  ;  w  hile  the  Scottish  Church  was 
the  fruit  of  the  enlightenment  and  piety  of  her  people, 
whose  blood  was  cheerfully  poured  forth  in  its  defence. 

I  There  is  then  no  reason  for  assuming,  a  priori^  that  the 
practices  of  the  English  Church,  or  any  other  church, 
are  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  us  ;  and  the  letter  in 
question  affords  no  argument  whatever  upon  the  gene¬ 
ral  merits  of  the  question. 

Our  venerated  Church  has  been  charged  with  rigidity 
in  her  tenets,  and  austere  simplicity  in  her  forms ;  but 
it  has  never  been,  and  cannot  be,  denied  that  the  insti¬ 
tution,  as  a  whole,  exhibits  one  consistent  character  per- 
vading  it  throughout.  Her  simplicity  is  not  the  result 
of  accident  or  caprice,  but  the  effect  of  a  strong  and 
guiding  principle,  attaching  its  distinctive  traces  to  every 
part  of  her  discipline.  Of  this  principle,  and  of  its  ap¬ 
plicability  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  propriety  has 
bc^n  questioned  ;  and  I  am  not  now  to  enter  upon  its  de¬ 
fence  ;  only  I  state  my  own  opinion,  that  the  Church, 
wffio  fearlessly  trusts  her  influence  and  her  dignity  to 
the  naked  majesty  of  truth,  assumes  a  bearing  of  much 
more  real  loftiness  than  another  who  will  not  let  herself 
be  seen  except  in  a  holiday  suit. 

If  then  it  is  true  that  the  simplicity  of  our  country’s 
worship  be  the  indication  of  a  regulating  and  pervading 
principle,— and  if  we  are  asked  to  permit  a  departure 
from  it  in  any  instance, — it  would  seem  that  the  proper 
method  would  be,  not  to  introduce  a  solitary  infraction 
of  the  system, — one  anomalous  violation  of  the  harmony 
visible  in  the  whole  structure,  but  to  set  ourselves  to  re¬ 
consider  the  principle  itself,  and  if  it  be  found  erroneous, 
then  to  depart  from  it,  not  in  this  instance  alone,  but  in 
every  point  where  its  influence  can  be  detected.  If 
can  persuade  ourselves  to  question  and  to  revise  this 
great  fundamental  feature  of  our  national  worship,  anu 
to  loosen  what  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  fixed, 
and  the  lapse  of  centuries  consolidated, — and  if  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  conclusion,  that  this  simplicity  is  unworthy 
of  being  retained,  then  let  us,  at  ona*,  put  the  new’  dog¬ 
ma  in  force  to  its  full  extent,— let  us  not  only  have  or- 
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ns  but  painted  windows,  glowing  with  imaged  saints, 
o  let' us  have  frescoes  on  our  walls,  and  crucifixes  in  our 

r*  jg _ let  us  kneel  at  our  public  prayers,  and  bow  at 

very  ^mention  of  the  name  of  Christ.  All  these  are 
‘‘adjuncts  of  devotion;”  and  nothing  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  one,  which  does  not  equally  support  the  rest. 
None  of  these  things  appear  in  themselves  culpable  or 
pernicious ;  but  they  are  equally  ready  for  the  service 
of  falsehood  as  of  truth,  and  have  been  much  oftener  used, 
nav  seem  more  easily  and  naturally  applicable,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  former. 

^  The  question  then,  I  apprehend,  comes  to  be,  not 
“  shall  we  have  organs  or  no  ?”  but  shall  we  abide  by, 
or  depart  from,  that  great  and  leading  feature  which  has 
characterized  for  centuries  the  Protestant  church  of 
Scotland?  I  am  for  abiding  by  it.'  I  am  for  defend¬ 
ing  it  as  the  palladium  of  our  venerable  and  blood- 
bought  establishment,  as  the  sublimest  monument  of 
the  piety,  the  intellect,  and  the  philosophy  of  our  coun¬ 
try:  and  even  independently  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  I 
am  for  keeping  it  simply  as  one  of  the  parts  of  that  sa¬ 
cred  edifice,  whose  minutest  angle  should  be  touclied 
with  reverence, — and  as  one  of  those  strong  distinctions 
between  Protestantism  and  Popery,  which,  if  the  signs 
of  the  times  do  not  lie,  there  is  no  cause  to  soften,  and 
much  reason  to  preserve,  unimpaired,  in  order  that  the 
banners  of  eternal  trutli  may  be  as  different  from  those  of 
falsehood,  as  their  sources,  and  their  natures,  and  their 
effects,  are  different. 

There  is  much  more  which  I  could  wish  to  say  upon 
this  subject,  but  I  cannot  encroach  farther  on  your  va¬ 
luable  space,  excepting  to  state  a  single  idea  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  improvement  of  our  psalmody.  If  my  ob¬ 
servations  of  what  is  going  on  in  public  opinion  are  cor¬ 
rect,  a  change  is  at  present  taking  place  in  the  feelings  i 
with  regard  to  religion.  It  had  been  long  unfashion¬ 
able,  especially  among  the  male  sex,  to  think  of  or  pay 
regard  to  religion  :  and  one  of  the  many  indications  of 
this  sentiment  was,  its  being  considered  unfashionable 
to  sing  in  church.  This  silly  weakness,  along  with 
the  general  feeling  which  caused  it,  is  subsiding  ;  and 
the  present  time  seems  to  me  not  unfavourable  for  an 
attempt  to  render  the  vocal  music  of  our  churches  more 
impressive  than  the  strains  that  issue  from  any  mecha¬ 
nical  and  inanimate  source.  The  new  church  of  St 
Stephen’s  affords  an  excellent  field  for  the  experiment 
I  am  about  to  propose ;  and  if  it  were  seriously  under¬ 
taken  by  the  excellent  person  who  has  been  appointed 
Its  minister,  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  its  suc¬ 
cess.  Let  a  first-rate  precentor  be  got,  part  of  whose 
stated  duty  it  shall  be  to  instruct  the  congregation  in 
sacred  music.  Let  a  few  hours  in  the  course  of  every 
week  be  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  let  the  church 
be  then  open  to  the  whole  congregation.  Let  the  pre¬ 
centor  arrange  the  pupils  according  to  the  qualities  of 
their  ears  and  voices,  and  accustom  them  to  sing  the 
different  parts  of  the  psalm  tunes  in  use,— in  which 
employment  the  monitorial  system  might,  perhaps,  be 
usefully  applied.  Let  the  precentor’s  salary  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  this  part  of  his  trouble,  leaving  zeal  to  be 
c  ensiled  by  an  occasional  collection.  The  great  diffi- 
cu  ty  would  be  to  induce  the  congregation,  or  rather  the 
younpr  part  of  them — for  upon  them  the  scheme  would 
mainly  depend,  to  attend  the  lessons ;  but  were  thesub- 
Jtet  kept  in  their  view  from  the  pulpit,  and  were  the 
inister,  by  personal  exertion,  to  induce  a  few  leading 
soon^]'^  example,  I  think  this  obstacle  would 

cstahl' system  once  be  fairly 
thosp  Permanency,  if  properly  cherished  by 

superintenuing  it,  would  be  completely  ensured, 
in  c‘xtent  this  system  has  already  been  adopted 

pondf  churches  ;  but  a  degree  of  anxiety  corres- 
iiianif"^^^  importance  of  the  object,  has  not  been 

ever  success  Something  of  the  sort,  how- 

>  upon  a  great  and  established  system,  is  impera¬ 


tively  necessary,  in  order  to  remove  the  slur  cast  upon 
the  church  by  the  miserable  state  of  our  sacred  music. 
It  is  obvious,  that  were  the  whole,  or  the  half,  or  even 
a  smaller  part,  of  a  congregation,  to  be  brought  to  sing 
together  in  parts,  as  I  have  proposed,  the  effect  would  be 
sublime  in  the  highest  degree. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

SEPTIMUS. 


SCIENCE. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPEMENT  OF  THE  MUR¬ 
DERER  BURKE. 

[We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  present  our  readers 
with  the  subjoined  interesting  scientific  and  phrenological  infor¬ 
mation,  connected  with  a  subject  which  at  present  engrosses  so 
much  of  the  public  attention.  Every  reliance  may  be  placed  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements,  as  they  have  been  prepared  with 
much  care  and  impartiality.  They  will  be  followetl  up  next  Sa¬ 
turday  with  some  additional  facts,  and  a  general  view  of  the  in¬ 
ferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole.] 

The  following  Craniological  Report  was  taken  a  few 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  criminal.  The  first  table 
relates  to  the  size  of  the  head  and  absolute  developement 
of  the  several  Organs  the  second  expresses  the  gra¬ 
dations  in  size,  or  relative  developement  of  the  Organs. 


From  the  Ear  to  the  Centre  of  Philopro¬ 
genitiveness,  .... 

From  ditto  to  Lower  Individuality, 
From  ditto  to  Firmness, 

From  ditto  to  Benevolence, 

From  ditto  to  Veneration, 

From  ditto  to  Conscientiousness, 

From  Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness, 
From  Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 

From  Ideality  to  Ideality,  . 

From  Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness, 
From  8ecretiveness  to  Secretiveness, 

From  Combativeness  to  Combativeness, 


INCHES. 

• 

4  8-lOths. 
6 

5  4-lOths. 
5  7-lOths. 
5  d-lOths. 
5 

0  l-8th. 

5  S-lOths 

4  G-lOths. 

5  ff-lOths. 
5  9-lOths. 
5  5-lOths. 


Amativeness,  very  large. 
Philoprogenitiveness,  full. 
Concentrativeness,  deficient. 
Adhesiveness,  full. 
Combativeness,  large. 
Destructiveness,  very  large. 
Constructiveness,  moderate. 
Acquisitiveness,  large. 
Secretiveness,  large. 
Self-Esteem,  rather  large. 
Love  of  Approbation,  ra¬ 
ther  large. 

Cautiousness,  rather  large. 
Benevolence,  large. 
Veneration,  large. 

Hope,  small. 

Ideality,  small. 
Conscientiousness,  rather 
large. 


Firmness,  large. 
Individualities, 

Upper,  moderate. 
Lower,  full. 

Form,  full. 

Size,  full. 

Weight,  full. 

Colour,  full. 

Locality,  full. 

Order,  full. 

Time,  deficient. 
Number,  full. 

Tune,  moderate, 
lianguage,  full. 
Comparison,  full. 
Causality,  rather  large. 
Wit,  deficient. 
Imitation,  full. 


/ 
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Such  is  the  developement  of  this  notorious  murderer, 
whose  name  has  already  become  a  byword  for  villainy, 
and  will  long  be  perpetuated  in  the  Annals  of  Crime. 
On  this  report,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  principal  Organs,  included  in  the  genus  of  Pro¬ 
pensities,”  are  here  represented  larger  than  they  could 
have  existed  during  life ;  because  the  measurement  was 
taken  over  the  cranial  integuments,  which,  at  the  pos¬ 
terior  and  posterior-lateral  parts  of  the  head,  are  always 
found  distended  by  congestion  of  blood,  in  consequence 
of  the  criminal  being  thrown  upon  his  back  immediate-  1 
ly  after  execution.  Our  readers  will  easily  understand 
this,  when  they  are  informed,  that  in  cases  of  death  by 
hanging,  drowning,  lightning,  &c.  the  blood  remains 
un coagulated,  and  gravitates  to  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  rest  upon  the  floor.  Hence,  in  cases  similar  to 
this,  the  integuments  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  back,  are  invariably  found  in  a  very  turgid 
state  ;  and  it  is  over  this  distension  that  the  Phrenolo¬ 
gical  casts  and  measurements  are,  after  death,  always 
taken.  For  example,  in  the  Phrenological  Busts  of 
Mary  Mackinnon  and  Haggart,  the  distance  from  De¬ 
structiveness  to  Destructiveness  measures  6  inches on 
the  naked  s/cul/,  however,  the  measurement  is  only  5 
inches.  In  the  case  of  Mary  Mackinnon,  also,  from 
Combativeness  to  Combativeness,  measures  on  the  bust 
5  inches  4-lOths,  on  the  skull  4  inches  7-lOths.  This 
circumstance  in  the  case  of  Burke  will  affect  the  usual 
number  of  Organs,  including  Amativeness^  Philopro^ 
genitiveness^  Comhativeness^  Destructiveness^  &c. ;  and 
it  should  be  also  remembered,  that  on  this  account  the 
moral  and  intellectual  Organs,— Benevolence,  Ideality, 
Comparison,  &c.  are  made  to  appear  relatively  less  than 
they  actually  are. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
statement,  that  the  Organs  of  the  Moral  Sentiments  are 
more  developed  than  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
what  we  at  present  know  of  the  character  of  Burke. 
The  Intellectual  Organs  also  are,  perhaps,  fully  large  ; 

but  from  those  in  which  we  are  most  interested _ the 

propensities  at  the  back  part  of  the  head — we  cannot 
yet  draw  any  very  accurate  conclusions,  for  the  reasons 
we  have  above  mentioned.  Nor,  for  the  same  reasons,  can 
the  bust,  which  was  taken  by  Mr  Joseph,  on  Thursday 
morning,  be  considered  as  any  fair  criterion,  as  it  was 
taken  over  the  distended  integuments. 

Having  understood  that  Mr  Combe  was  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  this  subject  in  his  Lecture  on  Thursday, 
we  attended  at  the  Clyde  Street  Hall.  Mr  Combe  began 
by  regretting  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  exhibit  the 
cast  of  Burke,  as  he  had  promised ;  two  had  been  taken, 
one  by  Mr  Joseph,  and  another  by  Mr  O’Neil ;  but 
the  former  was  not  yet  ready  to  be  taken  from  the  mould, 
and  the  latter  having  been  taken  over  the  hair,  was  less 
adapted  to  their  purpose.  He  had  himself  seen  it  for 
a  short  time,  but  was  not  yet  able  to  remark  upon  it. 
He  hoped,  however,  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  present  a 
cast  at  his  next  lecture.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  been 
informed  by  an  able  Phrenologist,  that  the  develope¬ 
ment  corresponded  in  every  particular  with  the  disposi¬ 
tions  manifested  by  Burke.  He  said  that  the  character 
of  this  individual,  in  consequence  of  his  late  atrocities, 
was  somewhat  obscured  from  the  public  eye ;  and  that 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  had,  during  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  his  lite,  retrained  from  crime,  having 
been  for  some  time  in  the  Donegal  militia,  and  not  ha- 
ving  committed  murder  till  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  No  former  theory  of  philosophy  could  explain  the  | 
anomaly  of  these  debasing  faculties  having  remained  so  | 
long  inactive,  excepting  Phrenology.  He  might  also 
add,  that  he  had  seen  a  gentleman  who  had  witnessed 
the  dissection  of  the  brain,  and  who  informed  him  that 
the  cerebral  organ  of  Destructiveness  was  enormously 
large,  and  that  the  bone  under  which  it  was  developed 
was  much  attenuated,  so  as  to  be  nearly  diaphanous. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  present  into  any 
phrenological  controversy  ;  but  we  propose  returning  to 
this  subject  next  Saturday,  when  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  add  some  farther  interesting  particulars.  As  the  Lu 
terary  Journal  goes  to  press  early  every  Friday  morning, 
the  present  remarks  have  been  necessarily  prepared  on 
Thursday. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


SEVEN  SONNETS  TO  E - . 

I. 

’Tis  not  the  flattering  folly  of  rash  youth, 

And  oh  !  far  less  the  voice  of  empty  praise, 

In  which  so  often  I  have  dared  to  raise 

Thee  above  human  parallel ; — Love  is  truth 

In  speech  no  less  than  thought,  and  wanting  this 
’T would  forfeit  all  the  purest  of  its  bliss. 

Well  may  I  deem  thee  something  more  than  those 
Who  pass  and  are  forgotten  hour  by  hour  ! 

By  thoughts  of  thee  light  bursts  upon  life’s  woes ; 
In  thoughts  of  thee  my  spirit  knows  her  power ; 

And  when,  escaping  from  its  daily  bounds, 

The  current  of  my  soul  turns  all  to  thee ; 

Strength  not  its  own  my  buoyant  heart  surrounds, 
And  light,  which  earth  hath  never  seen,  I  see ! 


II. 

Show  me  a  world  where  duty  undisturb’d 
Hath  ever  held  of  every  heart  the  rule  ; 

Where  holy  pleasure  needs  not  to  be  curb’d, 

And  sorrow’s  discipline  forsjikes  life’s  school 
Show  me  a  world  where  earth  and  sky  appear 
In. beauty  so  supreme,  so  pure,  so  warm. 

That  all  which  stirs  our  inmost  feelings  here 
Shall  be  to  them  a  shadow  or  a  form  ! 

Show  me  a  world  where  Friendship  never  fails, 

Where  Memory  stings  not,  and  where  Hope  is  truth, 
Where  Honour  stands,  and  Worth  alone  prevails ; 

Where  Youth  is  Joy,  and  Life  is  ever  Youth  !— 

And  even  such  a  wish’d-for  world  of  bliss 
Might  roll  past  me,— if  thou  remain’dst  in  this. 


HI. 

Bring  me  a  harp  from  Heaven,  if  thou  wouldst  hear 
The  just  expression  of  my  love  for  thee,— 

A  voice  that  never  thrill’d  in  human  ear, — 

Sounds  that  have  never  swell’d  on  land  or  sea ; 

Or  strip  the  universe  of  all  her  power 

By  thunder  or  by  winds,  to  sway  the  soul ; 

Strip  her  of  beauty,  and  her  nature’s  dower. 

And  place  the  treasures  under  my  control. 

Oh  !  human  tongues  were  fonn’d  for  skulking  fi*aud. 
To  barter  with,  to  cozen  or  conceal ; 

They  have  no  words  thy  excellence  to  laud,— 

They  have  no  power  to  tell  thee  what  I  feel : 
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In  Heaven  alone,  from  which  these  feelings  came, 
And  in  the  songs  of  Heaven,  they’ll  have  a  name. 


Oh  !  foi*  an  eye  of  vision  so  intense, 

That  matter  gave  no  boundary  to  its  ken  ; 

Oh !  for  an  ear  of  so  refined  a  sense, 

That  heavenly  songs  could  reach  it  in  this  den 
Of  loud  confusion  ;  and,  (would  Fate  permit,) 

Oh  !  for  a  heart  of  tendency  so  pure. 

That  nothing  could  impair  or  sully  it, 

’Mongst  all  that  human  natures  must  endure  : 

I  would  be  what  my  wildest  dreams  have  thought 
Concerning  beauty,  excellence,  and  love ; 

Oh !  I  would  reach  what  but  in  dreams  I’ve  sought, 
A  pinnacle  all  human  power  above, — 

So  that  thy  spotless  mind  might  view  in  me. 
Something  more  worthy  to  be  loved  by  thee ! 


ALAS!  I  CANNOT  LOVE! 


A  BALLAD. 


By  Thomas  Atkinson. 


SwEKT  lady,  there  was  nought  in  me  to  win  a  heart  like  thine; 
No  stamp  of  honour’d  ancestry,  that  spoke  a  noble  line ; 

Nor  wealth,  that  could  that  want  repay,  had  I  to  lure  thine  eye, 
When  all,  but  thee  and  thine,  still  pass’d  the  boy-bard  coldly  by. 


Can  I  forget  the  blushing  hour  when  by  thee  led  to  the  dance. 
And  all  the  proud  who  on  me  lower’d,  with  many  a  haughty 
glance  ? 

A  radiant  smile  there  was  forme — for  them  a  lofty  look  • 

W'hich  graced  my  very  bashfulness,  and  gave  their  scorn  rebuke ! 


As  a  sweet  voice  with  unexpected  song 
Comes  floating  through  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
Out  pouring  in  a  stream  of  deep  delight. 

Till  sense  and  soul  sink  the  full  tides  among 
As  gorgeous  and  magnificent  vapours  throng 
From  sea  and  land,  the  lake  and  rocky  height,— 
W^hene’er  the  morning  sky  grows  clear  and  bright, 
While  from  the  east  the  daylight  sweeps  along 
So,  oft  in  lethargy  or  gloom,  there  come 
Entrancing,  heart-renewing  thoughts  of  thee,— 

So  can  the  light  of  thy  dear  memory, 

Call  up,  from  out  their  undiscover’d  home. 

Feelings  of  pleasure  of  so  glorious  dyes, 

I  know  they  yet  will  shine  in  God’s  own  skies. 


Perhaps  thine  absence,  as  some  ocean  isle 
Brightens  through  distance,  sanctifies  thy  beauty  ; 
And  my  fond  heart  o’erworships  thee  the  Avhile, 

Making  that  love  which  else  were  only  duty. 

W>rt  thou  a  creature  of  the  world  I  see, 

Form’d  by  its  crowds — though  frowning  on  its  folly ; 
And  flaunting  with  thy  sex, — perhaps  to  me 
Thy  form  might  be  less  fair,  thine  eye  less  holy  ! 

But  as  it  is, — methinks  that  I  have  been 
Of  other  nature  at  that  hour  we  met ; 

And  oft  my  dreams  persuade  me  I  have  seen 
An  angel  who  protects  my  pathway  yet  ;— 

Thou  dwell’st  among  my  thoughts  like  something  nearer 
To  Heaven  than  the  best,— and  than  the  dearest,  dearer ! 


Beside  thee,  in  thy  father’s  hall,  amid  the  banquet  throng. 

For  me  was  kept  the  place  of  pride — for  me  was  given  the  song  ! 
What  had  I  done — what  can  I  do— my  title  to  approve  ? 

Alas  !  this  lay  is  all  my  thanks— my  heart  is  dead  to  love. 


It  is  not  that  my  heart  is  cold,  nor  yet  is  vow’d  away ; 

But  that,  amid  the  spring  of  youth,  it  feels  itself  decay ; 

The  wither’d  bloom  of  early  hopes,  and  darings,  hope  above. 
Encrust  it  now,  and  dim  its  shine— Alas  !  1  cannot  love  ! 


They  tell  me  that  my  broken  lute  once  wrought  on  thee  its  spell ; 
They  whisper  that  my  voice,  now  mute,  in  speech  could  please 
thee  well ; 

Pale  brow,  blue  eye,  and  Saxon  locks,  they  say,  thy  heart  could 
move 

More  than  red  cheek  or  raven  curls — yet,  ah !  I  cannot  love ! 


It  may  be— as  I  trust  it  is — that  in  my  willing  ear 
They  pour’d  the  dew  of  flattery,  and  that  thou,  lady,  ne’er 
Had’st  thoughts  that  friendship  would  not  own  ;  for  souls  like 
thine  can  prove 

How  much  of  kindred  warmth  may  glow  without  a  sf  ark  of  love ! 


One  only  passion  now  will  cure  this  palsy  of  the  heart . 
Ambition’s  spell,  if  aught,  will  lure ;  but  whatsoe’er  the  part. 
In  after  life,  I  do  or  dree,  the  praise  shall  all  be  thine. 

And  all  I  hope,  and  all  I  win,  be  offered  at  thy  shrine  1 


VII. 

I  heard  a  voice  as  if  of  many  waves, 

At  midnight,  while  I  lay  in  troubled  sleep  ;— 

I  saw  a  dark  and  winged  figure  sweep 
Athwart  the  sky,  proclaiming  that  the  graves 
Of  Nature’s  elements  had  been  prepared,— 

And  the  world’s  doom  was  read.  Then  roll’d  away 
^Kingdoms,  and  hosts,  and  arts  1  Then  sunk  the  day ! 
A  he  stars  of  Heaven  the  wide  destruction  shiu'ed,— 

And  space  was  Chaos ! — till  amid  the  wild 
And  stormy  expanse,  I  saw  thee,  as  a  star, 

Airight  and  securely  beaming  from  afar, 
nd  heard  thy  spirit  say,  in  accents  mild,— 

Hath  not  our  love  outlived  its  wintry  clime,— 
triumph’d  o’er  the  cares  and  fears  of  Time  ?” 

E.  B. 


SONG. 


THE  LADYE  THAT  I  LOVE. 


By  Robert  Chambers. 


Were  I  a  doughty  cavalier, 

On  fire  for  high-born  dame, 

To  w  in  her  smile,  with  sword  and  spear, 
I’d  seek  a  warrior’s  fame  ; 

But  since  no  more  stern  deeds  of  blood 
The  gentle  fair  may  move, 
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I’ll  woo  in  softer— better  mood, 
The  ladye  that  I  love. 


For  helmet  bright  with  steel  and  gold, 
And  plumes  that  flout  the  sky, 

I’ll  bear  a  mind  of  hardier  mould, 

And  thoughts  that  sweep  as  high. 
For  scarf  athwart  my  corslet  cast. 
With  her  fair  name  inwove. 

I’ll  have  her  pictured  in  my  breast— 
The  ladye  that  I  love. 


No  mettled  steed  through  battle-throng. 
Shall  bear  me  bravely  on. 

But  pride  shall  make  niy  spirit  strong. 
Where  honours  may  be  won  : 

Among  the  great  of  mind  and  heart, 

My  prowess  I  will  prove ; 

And  thus  I’ll  win,  by  gentler  art. 

The  ladye  that  I  love. 


dote  of  the  Boston  Post-office.  It  has  been  completely  success 
ful :  Matthews  played  Monsieur  Mallet t  and  the  character,  as  sus¬ 
tained  by  him,  “  between  every  burst  of  laughter,  produced  by 
its  broken  English  and  national  and  individual  vanity,  drew  down 
a  shower  of  tears,  and  produced  audible  sobs  from  various  classes 
of  the  audience.”  Mr  Benson  Hill,  formerly  of  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre,  also  sustained  his  part  with  much  approbation.— A  vocal 
and  dramatic  institution  is  about  to  be  formed  in  London,  under 
the  patronage  of  several  individuals  of  high  rank,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  young  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  of  competent  ta¬ 
lents,  a  systematic  stage  education.— The  provincial  towns  seem 
to  have  subtracted  a  good  deal  of  talent  from  London  this  season  • 
Braham  has  been  delighting  the  people  at  Bath,  both  with  his 
singing  and  comic  acting, — a  power  which  it  apjiears  the  vocalist 
has  recently  found  out  that  he  possesses ; — Macrcady  is  ruralizing 
in  the  west  of  England and  Mr  and  Miss  Cramer,  Curioni,  and 
others,  have  been  giving  a  series  of  Concerts  in  Liverpool.— This 
evening,  we  observe.  Miss  Isabella  Paton,  an  actress  and  singer 
of  some  power,  is  to  make  her  dehut  at  the  Theatre  Royal  here 
in  the  part  of  Peggy,  in  the  Country  Ciirl.”  Her  sister.  Miss 
Paton,  has  been  playing  Desdemona,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
good  people  of  Dublin. — Mazzinghi’s  Opera,  “  The  Noyades,  or 
the  Maid  of  La  Vendee,”  and  several  other  novelties,  have  been 
produced  here  within  the  last  week,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  the 
Manager’s  exertions  do  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  we 
could  wish. 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 


Jan.  24. — Jan.  30. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Oim  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  it  is  understood  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  authorise  the  free  trans¬ 
mission  through  the  Post-office,  to  authors  residing  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  proof-sheets  of  any  work  going  through  the  press,  which 
are  sent  to  them  for  correction.  For  this  purpose,  the  proofs,  it 
is  said,  are  to  be  sent  open  to  Mr  Francis  Freeling,  who  will  in¬ 
close  them  in  a  post-office  cover,  and  forward  them  according  to 
the  address,  and  do  the  same  on  their  return.  The  London  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette  proposes  that  this  arrangement  should  be  extended 
to  all  new  publications ;  but  we  are  afraid  this  is  a  concession 
hardly  to  be  expected . 

A  new  novel,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Galt,  is  announced  by  Black¬ 
wood.  It  is  to  be  called,  “  My  Landlady,  and  her  Lodgers and 
will  appear  shortly. 

We  are  informed  that  a  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  in 
royal  18mo,  is  in  preparation,  accompanied  by  Notes  and  Illus¬ 
trations,  supplied  by  the  author. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr  Derwent  Conway’s  Solitary  Walks 
through  many  Lands,  will  appear  in  February. 

A  personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  by  the  same  author,  will  form  an  early  volume  of 
Constable’s  Miscellany. 

Tales  of  the  Wars  of  our  Times,  by  the  author  of  Recollections 
of  the  Peninsula,  are  in  the  press. 

We  observe,  from  Clapperton’s  Journal  of  a  Second  Expedition 
into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  which  has  just  appeared,  that  there  is 
some  probability  of  recovering  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  the 
late  Mungo  Park.  They  are  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  Af¬ 
rican  kings. 

Mr  Buckingham  has  l)een.  lecturing  in  Liverpool,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India  and  China,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  Company’s  charter.  Wc  are  informed  that  he  proposes 
visiting  Edinburgh  shortly. 

Fink  Arts. — Active  preparations  are  going  on,  both  at  the 
Royal  Institution  nnA  Scottish  Academy,  for  the  ensuing  exhibi¬ 
tions,  both  of  which  are  to  open  early  in  February,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  fully  as  interesting  as  any  we  have  yet  had  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  W’e  are  happy  to  understand  that,  among  others,  one  or 
two  pictures  by  our  celebrated  countryman,  Wilkie,  are  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Institution.  We  shall  present  our  readers 
with  an  early  account  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  both  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

Theatrical  Gossip-’— At  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  a  threc-act 
piece  has  been  produced,  entitled,  “Monsieur  Mallet,  or  My 
Daughtei’s  Letter and  founded  on  Matthews’  well-known  anec- 


Sat.  The  Hypocrite,  Maid  and  Magpie,  4'  Noyades, 

Mon.  Hamah  Droog,  ^  Noyades. 

Tubs.  Marriage  of  Figaro,  Noyades,  and  Three  Hunchbacks, 
Wed.  George  Barnwell,  Do.,  Sf  Mason  of  Bnda. 

Thur.  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall,  Sf  Rarnah  Droog. 

Frf.  The  Hypocrite,  Noyades,  Sf  Charles  Edward. 

Books  very  recently  published, — Marshall  on  Classification  of 
Shipping,  8vo,  6s.  6d.  bds.— Barker’s  Cicero’s  Catilinarian  Ora¬ 
tions,  l!2mo,  5s,  6d.  bds. — Hussey’s  Explanation  of  the  Bible, 18mo, 
2s.  sewed. — Clapperton’s  (Cai>tain)  Journal,  L.2,  2s.  bds.— Buck¬ 
ingham’s  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  4to,  L.5,  1.1s.  6(1.  bds.— 
Emerson’s  Letters  from  the  Algean,  2  vols.  post  8vo,  18s.  bds.— 
Rank  and  Talent,  by  the  Author  of  Truckleborough  Hall,  .1  vols. 
post  8 VO,  L.l,  8s.  6(1.  bds. — The  Modem  Martyr,  2  vols.  12mo, 
10s.  bds. — County  Album  of  England  and  Whales,  12mo,  5s.  fid, 
hf.-bd. — Last  of  the  Plantagenets,  8vo,  12s.  bds. — Major’s  Medea 
of  Euripides,  post  8vo,  5s.  bds. — Leifchild’s  Help  to  Reading  the 
Scriptures,  12mo,  2s.  fid.  bds. — James’s  Pastoral  Letter,  6d.— 
Spirit  and  Manners  of  the  Age,  1  vol.  8vo,  11s.  fid. — Walsh’s 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  England,  5d 
edit.  12s.  bds.— James’s  Christian  Charity  explained,  2d  edit.  fis. 
bds. — Neele’s  Romance  of  History,  5d  edit. — Memoirs  of  John 
Shipp,  .1  vols.  8vo,  L.l,  10s. — Rudge’s  Introduction  to  Perspective, 
8vo,  8s.  fid.— Cullen’s  Practice  of  Physic,  2  vols.  8vo,  L.l,  4s — 
Reginald  Trevor,  3  vols.  18s.— Romame’s  Select  Letters,  32mo, 
2s.  fid. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  Ayr  at  the  earliest  conveni¬ 
ence  of  our  intelligent  Correspondent  there. — AVe  regret  that  the 
Essay  on  “  Classical  Education”  will  not  suit  us. — We  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  a  few  more  papers  on  the  “  Early  Spanish 
Poets,”  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  their 
merits;  we  like  that  which  has  been  sent  us  as  a  specimen.— “  A. 
O.”  is  inadmissible. 

Our  Beith  Correspondent  has  our  thanks ;  the  “  Song  for  Bums 
Anniversary,  1829,”  will  appear  in  our  next.— Wc  suspect  “ 
R.”  must  not  trust  too  much  to  his  poetical  powers.— We  think 
more  of  “  W.  M.”  of  Montrose ;  but  his  Lines  scarcely  come  up 
to  our  standard.—**  La  Chenille”  shall  have  a  place,  probijbly  in 
our  next.— If  the  Author  of  the  **  Alpine  Horn”  will  send  us  his 
emendations,  we  shall  attend  to  them. — **  The  Last  Notes  ol  tne 
Last  Bugle,”  and  **  Scotia,”  will  not  suit  us.— From  William 
Laidlaw,  of  Selkirk,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again;  the  Author 
of  “  Lucy’s  Flittin”  can  produce  better  things  than  the  song  to 
the  tune  of  **  Brewer  Johnnie.” 
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